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TIME — 


THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Corazon Aquino fights onamid 28 am 
charges that Marcos stole the election 


Anger and outrage build in the Philippines as the National 
Assembly confirms Marcos’ tainted re-election. In reply, the 
challenger’s supporters start to take their frustrations into the 
streets. While White House advisers ponder their options in the 
explosive situation, President Reagan tries to mediate but causes 
problems with an ill-considered remark. See WORLD. 











NATION: Fired from the Statue of 16 
Liberty Commission, lacocca blasts back 


Chrysler’s chairman angrily says his dismissal by Interior 
Secretary Donald Hodel “borders on being un-American.” The 
White House knew of the action but took no part in it, aides 
claim. » However they are sliced, the coming budget cuts will 
hurt. » Another Tylenol scare follows a death in New York. 

> Presidential Son Ron Reagan cashes in on his famous surname. 








WORLD: After nine years, a brave 36 


man crosses a Berlin bridge to freedom 
Sprung from the Gulag in an East-West prisoner exchange, Soviet 
Dissident Anatoli Shcharansky flies to Frankfurt for a reunion 
with his wife Avital and on to Israel to begin a new life. » Though 
tensions remain, Haiti exults in a “second independence” 

while the country’s out-of-work dictator scouts the globe for a 
new home. » A Mafia maxi-trial begins in Italy. 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


Fo TIME staff members, a breaking news 
story that requires coordinating coverage 
of events occurring in swift succession in sev- 
eral cities presents a special challenge. This 
week’s dramatic story of the release and ar- 
rival in the West of Soviet Dissident Anatoli 
Shcharansky was just such an occasion. Days 
before the Soviets handed over Shcharansky, 
Bonn Bureau Chief William McWhirter set 
about covering the final days of delicate 
negotiations for Shcharansky’s freedom. 
He dispatched Correspondent John Kohan, 
Russian fur hat and extra sweaters in hand, 
to Berlin to stake out the Glienicker Bridge. 
Says Kohan, who speaks both German and 
Russian: “The swap closed out a story of 
great individual courage and determination 
Shcharansky took on the Soviet security ap- 
paratus and won.” 

Jerusalem Bureau Chief Roland Flamini, 
who covered Shcharansky’s joyful arrival at 
Ben Gurion Airport, was struck by his sub- 
ject’s aplomb and good humor. “With his command of the situa- 
tion,” says Flamini, “it seemed clear that Shcharansky was go- 
ing to remain a newsmaker.” Associate Editor Patricia Blake, 
who has written dozens of stories on Soviet dissidents and their 
struggle for human rights, including cover stories on Nobel 
Prizewinner Andrei Sakharov and Shcharansky himself, was 
pressed into service. Blake flew from New York to Jerusalem, 





Interviewer Blake in Jerusalem 
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where she succeeded in gaining one of the 
first exclusive interviews with Shcharansky. 
“I placed the 1978 TIME cover story on his 
case in front of him,” says Blake. “He was 
absolutely fascinated. Looking at a photo of 
Sakharov, he said sadly, ‘There he is protest- 
ing my fate during my trial. Now I am free 
and he is in [internal] exile.’ ” 

Washington Bureau Chief Strobe Talbott 
reviewed the political forces that had 
converged to make possible Shcharansky’s 
release. An expert in Soviet-American rela- 
tions and former TIME diplomatic correspon- 
dent, Talbott had covered the story of 
Shcharansky’s arrest and imprisonment in 
the 1970s and had recently talked with 
Shcharansky’s crusading wife Avital in Ge- 
neva about her husband's plight. Moscow 
Reporter Nancy Traver was among those 
visiting with Ida Milgrom, Shcharansky’s 77- 
year-old mother, and his brother Leonid, ina 
friend’s apartment. Says Traver: “She was 
radiant, smiling and laughing, even though he had been 
whisked through the city and she had not had a chance to see 
him.” Last week that jubilant frame of mind was shared by mil- 
lions around the world. 
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WORLD PREMIERE 


Based on the Best Seller 


LOOD & 
(fKCHIDS 


~ It was a crime AN shocked America. 


Four native boys — accused of 

raping a plantation heiress. 

Before it was over, lives would be ruined, 
an innocent boy brutally murdered . . . 

and paradise changed forever. 


Starring 


KRIS KRISTOFFERSON 
JANE ALEXANDER SEAN YOUNG 
SUSAN BLAKELY 


by NORMAN KATKOV 
Doctel by JERRY THORPE 
Based on the Novel 

by NORMAN KATKOV 
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local listings for time and channel. 








SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. Kings: 8 mg "tar," 0.6 mg nicotine — 
100’s: 10 mg ‘‘tar;’ 0.7 mg nicotine 


av. per cigarette, FIC Report Feb.’85. 
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New buzzword, old philosophy 


The “mixed economy,’ that marriage of public and private enterprise so 
widely hailed in the 1960s, has lost some of its pizzazz these days. The 
buzzword of the '80s is privatization, and it's firing the imagination of 
countries the world over—capitalist, Socialist and Communist alike. 

In Europe, for example, the British government has sold more than a 
dozen state-owned companies—some of the giants of its aerospace, 
communications, energy, tourism and trucking industries—and shifted 
more than 400,000 workers from public to private payrolls. Similar 
moves are taking place in France, Germany, Italy, Spain and Sweden. 

In Asia, Japan is divesting the government railway, airline and tele- 
phone systems. South Korea is selling off banks and heavy industry. 
Less developed nations like Bangladesh and Pakistan are returning 
nationalized jute, textile, rice and flour mills to their former owners. 

The economic momentum has even spread to the Communist world. 
The Cuban governmentis selling state-owned houses to tenants. More 
than 10 million self-employed capitalists operate restaurants, street 
Stalls, repair shops and other small enterprises in China. And in rural 
areas, farmers are prospering by selling surplus produce in the cities, 
and keeping the proceeds. Entrepreneurs in Hungary bid for the right to 
run their own businesses, and the system is catching on in other 
Eastern European nations. 

Why the interest in privatization? Mostly because it works. Espe- 
cially in the Communist lands, privatization has tended to raise the 
standard of living. 

Not surprisingly, privatization is becoming popular in America, too. 
Prompted by the need to cut the deficit, the Reagan administration is 
seeking to cut costs by turning over to private operators such tradi- 
tional loss leaders as Amtrak and the Federal Housing Administration, 
which insures private mortgages. Other possible initiatives: selling 
airport landing slots to individual carriers, for example, or letting pri- 
vate companies sort and deliver first-class mail. 

Actually, in this country municipal governments have gotten the jump 
on the feds—contracting out for everything from hospital care to airport 
management. The town of La Mirada, California, has been one of the 
leaders, using the private sector for almost all key services—including 
police and fire protection, social welfare and public works. Phoenix, 
Arizona, has saved millions of dollars by having its municipal agencies 
bid against outside companies for city contracts. A money- 
losing teaching hospital that the city of Louisville, Kentucky, turned 
over to a private company in 1983 is not only making money now but 
also providing better patient care. 

Privatization, in short, has meant more efficiency and lower costs— 
and, usually, better service. And if it involves the sale of an asset, the 
government gets a whopping one-time capital gain as well. So why has 
privatization been so long in coming? Factis, it's been around for some 
time. Privatization is just a modern-day buzzword for an old, old 
philosophy. Adam Smith called it the free market. We call it a pretty 
good deal all around. 
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TODAY’S EQUITABLE. YOUR KEY 
TO FINANCIAL OPPORTUNITY. 


Can you be sure of acomfortable retire- you impressive growth with minimum with a unique assortment of financial 


ment? Will you have the money for your risk, including IRAs and mutual funds. services. 
children’ education? What about that second We are one of the largest real estate We are The Equitable, and what we do 
home you want? investors in the country. for major corporations we can do for you. 
When you deal with today’ Equitable, We are the leading manager of Just ask an Equitable agent or repre- 
you get unique and innovative answers to pension funds for America’s major corpo- _ sentative for the key. 
these questions. rations and institutions. The key that can turn today intoa 
We have new ideas in life insurance that We are the choice of 9 of the top 10 more prosperous tomorrow. 
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Finally, a series of cookbooks that do everything but the cooking for you! 


I 







time, approximately every other month. Each is $11.95 ($14.95 in 
Time-Lire Books is a series of com- Canada) plus shipping and handling*-or less than 45¢ per menu— 
plete menu cookbooks in which each and comes on the same 10-day free-examination basis. 
meal is designed to go from kitchen to table in one hour or less! There is no minimum number of books to buy and you may cancel 
at any time by notifying us. \f you decide not to keep Chicken & 
Game Hen Menus, return it within 10 days and you will be under no 


REAT MEALS IN MINUTES from 


From Pasta Menus toAmerican Regional Menus, Chinese Menus 
and Brunch Menus, these cookbooks contain not just recipes but the Bash 
broadest possible variety of menus for every occasion—informal, further obligation. 
Now you can make every meal a great meal 
—in 60 minutes or less! 


formal, lunch, brunch or picnic. 
Menu by menu, you'll find special attention given to selecting the 
freshest, most nutritious ingredients—ingredients found in most - 
supermarkets. You'll also find each menu carefully balanced for taste, Full-color photographs of each meal show you how every dish should 
texture, and appearance. In addition, each one comes fully illus- ieee lanes 
trated—in color—and is conveniently printed on adjacent pages. Specific hints help you select the freshest ingredients. 

Beverage suggestions Jet you choose the right wine or other beverage 
to enhance your meal. 


Up to 30 complete meals in each volume! 
Your first volume, Chicken & Game Hen Menus, shows you how to Handy shopping lists —fully item- 
ized with correct amounts—are 










prepare 27 complete meals. Each has been created specially for this 
book by some of the most talented cooks working in America today— included for each meal, 
Perla Meyers, Bert Greene, Judith Olney and many more. Equipment and utensils are also Perla 
In all, approximately 100 recipes are presented step by step. Each has listed so you can save time by wii = 
been friple-tested , At least once by the cook who created it. And assembling them in advance. “Pages Rana of pee 
twice by others following the written recipe. Examples include a 6} Start-to-finish directions - —— ee ae ae 
60-minute roast chicken...chicken teriyaki...orange-and-ginger- suggest the most efficient order Sound of Chuchen wath Sse at 
marinated game hens. in which to prepare your meal, hard d 
saving both time and trouble. Game Here Gree . Smuce 
Examine —_ be lidags = Menus ° cinch nisiss ore st eT ag 
suggestions for desserts...ideas 
Chicken & Game Hen Menus is yours to put to the test for 10 full for using leftovers...anything 
days. If you decide to keep it, pay just $11.95 ($14.95 in Canada) plus and everything to make your 
shipping and handling. We'll then send you future volumes, one at a meals easy and interesting. 
*Price subject to change. erie Meyers grew wp tn Catshenis, the north 
acreesntien  Somin. which wand to be an 
‘cont, whe wee Spanish, as well as from her Alnete ey 4 
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Philippine Future 


To the Editors: 

I am a Philippine graduate student 
here in the U.S., and I was moved by your 
cover story on the Philippines [WORLD, 
Feb. 3]. I know that while I am studying 
here, | am missing an important part of 
the history of my country. But the support 
that was generated for Corazon Aquino 
makes me hopeful and optimistic that a 
return to a democratic system can be ac- 
complished eventually. 

Lowell Lorenzo 
Cleveland 


The future of the Filipino people lies 
in how the President handles the troubled 
government and the deteriorating econo- 
my. Ifa free society cannot help the many 
who are poor, it cannot save the few who 
are rich. 

John Ocampo 
Quezon City, Philippines 





What matters most is the plight of ev- 
ery suffering Filipino. Finding a way to 
alleviate injustice should be the focus of 
the leaders. 

Tony Badiola 
London 


The Filipinos, like tender reeds in the 
muddy rice fields, are very resilient. They 
have survived brutal colonialism, foreign 
exploitation and unscrupulous despots. 
They will bend way, way back, but they 
won't break. They just outlast adversity. 

Narciso M. Tantingco 
Sunnyvale, Calif. 


In these critical times for the Philip- 
pines, it is unfortunate that the statement 
you attributed to me, “The people simply 
wanta change,” was quoted out of context. 
I do not espouse a position of change for 
the sake of change. This is the exact an- 
tithesis of my endorsement of President 
Marcos’ candidacy. What I said, in es- 
sence, was, Ninoy Aquino was a dear 
friend; his widow Cory is also a dear friend; 
Iam godfather to one of their children. But 











the condition of the country demands that 
we continue with the incumbent. 

Enrique J. Zobel 

Manila 


We Filipinos do not need arms, weap- 
ons and other military aid. What we need 
is things like food, clothing, shelter and a 
good education, plus infrastructures such 
as bridges, dams and roads. It seems that 
the US. just wants the use of our land be- 
cause of its strategic location. I ask, Why 
did the U.S. grant us independence? Was 
it in name only? 

Fructuoso I. Salceda Jr. 
Champaign, Ill. 


Working for Welfare 
I must register dismay at the convo- 
luted reasoning of those people who op- 
pose replacing straight welfare with a 
workfare program [NATION, Feb. 3] be- 
cause it is a “punishment for being poor.” 
Poverty by itself is enough of a penalty; 
workfare is an effort to help relieve the 
stigma of welfare and restore some sem- 
blance of self-respect to its victims. Far 
from being demeaning, honest toil can 
provide hope for the future. 
Harold J. Flinn 
Madison, Tenn. 


The workfare program's time has 
come. Perhaps one day welfare can be to- 
tally phased out and people will have the 
opportunity to lift themselves up and 
move into the regular work force. If peo- 
ple are uneducated, then teach them skills 
that are marketable. We can all help im- 
prove our society if we receive that occa- 
sional helping hand. 

Tchad Compton 
New York City 


Despite some critics’ bleeding-heart 
approach, there are no demeaning jobs, 
only low-paying ones. Any honest job can 
be done with dignity, pride and honor. 

Pauline M. Johnson 
Los Altos, Calif. 


Soviet Visitor 

Though Soviet Foreign Minister 
Eduard Shevardnadze wished to promote 
better relations with Japan during his re- 
cent visit [WORLD, Jan. 27], Japan is 
hung up on the return of the Kurile Is- 
lands. This attitude seems shortsighted. It 
is clear that the Soviet Union will never 
return the northern territory to Japan so 
long as world tensions remain high, be- 
cause the region is crucial to their military 
goals. For now, Japan should exercise pa- 


tience and conduct a dialogue with the So- 


viets on economic relations and cultural 

exchanges. That will ease mutual East- 

West skepticism, and the time may come 

when the Soviet Union will return the is- 
lands to Japan. 

Takeshi Hama 

Matsumoto, Japan 








Letters 


The Soviets have told us not to partici- 
pate in the Strategic Defense Initiative. 
They ask for economic cooperation, a sci- 
entific and cultural exchange, and our 
high technology. But when Japan requests 
the return of the Kurile Islands, the 
Soviets say no. These islands were an 
intrinsic part of Japan before the Sovi- 
et Union invaded them in 1943. The 
U.S.S.R. must give something it if wants 
to get something. 

Toshihiko Otaka 
Kobe 





Tax Breaks for Alternative Energy 


The recently ended tax credits that 
stimulated the wind-energy industry [NA- 
TION, Jan. 20] are an example of a subsidy 
doing its job. The credits permitted wind- 
farm technology to be financed and devel- 
oped. Good Government planning gave a 
boost to this replenishable, nonpolluting 
energy alternative, which initially could 
not compete with oil but now shows some 
promise of being part of our energy future. 
The tax-credit help for the wind industry 
will prove to have been a bargain for the 
country. 

Paul MacCready, Chairman 
Aero Vironment, Inc. 
Monrovia, Calif. 


Good riddance to the so-called solar 
tax breaks, which benefited everyone but 
the homeowner. While I strongly believe 
in solar energy, I oppose a program that 
permits the solar industry to gouge the 
public by telling them they would be pay- 
ing only half the sales price while Uncle 
Sam would pay the balance. The industry 
must realize that Uncle Sam is us. 

Jerry L. Shultz 
Long Beach, Calif. 





In the Governor’s Lap 
While flattered by the story on our use 
of computers in the New Hampshire state 
government [COMPUTERS, Jan. 27], I 
must point out one mistake in your report. 
The story identifies the lap-top computer 
that I use as a Hewlett-Packard product; 
it is not. I am the very satisfied user of a 
Data General/One portable computer, 
manufactured by Data General Corp., a 
company with a large and growing pres- 

ence in New Hampshire. 
John H. Sununu 
Governor, New Hampshire 
Concord, N.H. 

TIME regrets the error. 





Pursuit of the Missing Piece 

Your article “The Death of a Col- 
umnist” [Essay, Jan. 27], about Joseph 
Kraft, was full of insight. The columnist 
who writes today is for us as much the 
watchman of our society as was the 
prophet, the “one who sees and cries 
out,” to the people in biblical times. 
Those who are gifted with the ability to 
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see and speak and whose hearts are 
committed to both intellectual and mor- 
al excellence can perform an invaluable 
service to their fellow men 
C. Tracy O'Brien 
Chehalis, Wash 


Hurrah for all the columnists! Hang 

in there, and keep on searching for the 

| missing piece to help readers understand 
events. You enrich our lives 

Mollie Eisenberg 

Dundas, Ont 


A Bad Idea? 


There are those who consider the 
Gramm-Rudman deficit-reduction law to 
be a foolish piece of legislation [ESSAY, 
Feb. 3] in its demand for indiscriminate 
cuts in the federal budget. However, they 
should remember that some of Franklin 
Roosevelt's programs of the 1930s were 
found to be unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. Nevertheless, the New 
Deal pulled this country out of great eco- 
nomic depths. Congress should be lauded 
for finally acting to ensure economic sta- 
bility for future generations 

Patrick Summers 


El Paso 


In response to Congressman Ted 
Weiss’s statement that severe budget cuts 
“will force us to dismantle the Federal 
Government, step by step, until there is 
little left,” I believe a growing number of 
people in this country feel that this is ex- 
actly what needs to be done 

James C. Warnes 
Athens, Ga 


Has Wisconsin made off with our fine 
Republican Senator Rudy Boschwitz? 
Please restore him to the state he repre- 
sents, Minnesota 

Marjorie Loper 
Edina, Minn 
TIME erred 


Garcia’s Government 
Your story about Peru and its Presi- 
dent, Alan Garcia Pérez [WORLD, Jan. 
27], stirred me. Like many of my fellow 
Peruvians living in the U.S., I have been 
reluctant to return to my country be- 
cause the poverty, crime and lack of 
hope are demoralizing and depressing. | 
went back to Lima this Christmas for 
the first time in six years, and was sur- 
prised by what I saw. Poverty and 
crime are still major problems, but there 
is a fire in the people’s eyes reflecting 
pride, reborn patriotism and a love for 
the young President who has given 

them this chance to hope 
Ana Maria Wagner 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Battery dead? Get help immediately, with. . . 


“Start-n-Charge” just $1925" 


*But read the ad for an even better deal! 


Wi: you turn the key in your ignition, you expect your car's engine 
to jump into action with a reassuring “whoosh”. But sometimes 
usually quite without warning—you hear a sickening “click-click”: your 
battery is dead. Nothing can move you. It’s one of life's truly great 
annoyances 

You can charge your battery and start your car with Start-n-Charge, 
one of the most useful automobile accessories to come along in 
years. Simply plug the unit into your car's cigarette lighter, and the 
other end (connected by a 15-ft cable) into the cigarette 
lighter of another car with a working battery. Usually, the 
job will be done in five minutes, and you are ready to go. 
This advanced unit is much superior to the primitive 
jumper cables” that careful drivers carry. They are bulky 
dirty and dangerous: you subject yourself to acid burns, 
electric shock, and serious eye injury. With them, you 
have to work under the hood, you are exposed, and you 
might not know which pole is which. How different 
with Start-n-Charge; no fuss, no bother, no dirt, no dan- 
ger. Plug it in, and in five minutes you are ready to go! 

We import this proven automotive product in large 
quantities and can offer it for just $19.95. But we have 
an even better offer, a very special deal: Buy two for 
$39.90, and we'll send you a third one, with our com- 
pliments—absolutely FREE! For safety and for peace 
of mind, you should carry Start-n-Charge in the glove 
compartments of every one of your cars, You may not 
need it for months. But if you do, will you ever be 
glad that you have it! 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE, ORDER 
TOLL FREE (800) 431-9003 


24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
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Start-n-Charge, $4.95 for three. Add sales tax for CA 
delivery. You have 30-day return privilege and one 


haverhills 


since 1967 
131 Townsend Street, San Francisco, CA 94107 


year warranty 


Please give order #1700B097. If you prefer, mail 
check or card authorization and expiration. We 
need daytime phone for all orders and issuing 
bank for charge orders. We cannot ship without 
this information. UPS/insurance: $2.95 for one 





TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
1-800-541-3000 «= 1-800-541-1000 


fol @etalelale(-Me) Mmelelel¢-)\ Bele (161 Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription 
That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
rele) diil-al Mme (-lih di) Meslelale (me) melelei(- it Meteld( ei Bis -B Je) ale heli 
releases eelamiluleeuileliiisremlelel-lmelmeleleRelamelerelsiul—ulmsleislel—y 
oR felt melelelc-53) 
All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
foro] iBisl-Miolimic-t-Baleluslel le Belelel i) 
Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 
Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us. 
uolaniileliiiale Mole Ricosmilylaeelsle Rt -lale Berets) elelsle (alot Bley 
TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
5441 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Ill.60611 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service. 
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In Nashville: Fisk Makes a Comeback 


ittle liberal arts colleges everywhere 

have had a hard slog lately, but the 
troubles at Nashville’s Fisk University, 
the institution founded in 1866 to give 
freed slaves a shot at learning, have been 
particularly poignant. At one point about 
two years ago, the local utility shut off the 
gas, forcing the faculty and student body 
to make do with space heaters 
brought from home or donated by 
friends of the college. Another time, 
food services were discontinued. 
On paydays, an unfounded rumor 
among the staff was that the first 20 
| employees to reach the bank stood a 
chance of cashing their checks; the 
rest would bounce. 

Being on the brink of ruin was 
nothing new to Fisk: in October 
1871, the place was down to $1 to its 
name; a year earlier, a teacher apol- 
ogized for petitioning for back pay, 
saying it was a case of going barefoot 
through the cold months; a year be- 
fore that, the faculty voted to forgo 
desserts to cut costs in the dining 
room. For better than a century, 
then, the place has always managed 
to claw itself through every penuri- 
ous period. And so in the spring of 
1984, when the prospect of real col- 
lapse looked near, those who love 
Fisk were beside themselves. The 
anguished question on every lip: 
How can this be allowed to happen? 

The answer: it was not. The 
alma mater of Philosopher W.E.B. 
DuBois (class of 1888), among other 
distinguished alumni, is still alive— 
not kicking, not out of the red, but 
alive. The paint is peeling, the roofs 
leak and ruptured heating pipes spout 
plumes of steam in places that once would 
| accommodate quiet reflection—but Fisk 
still functions. 

Much of the credit, by all accounts, is 
due Henry Ponder, who took over as pres- 
ident in July 1984. At the time, Fisk was 
| $4.1 million in debt, the price of bringing 

the dog-eared facilities back to minimum 
standards was put at $7 million, the credi- 
tors were beginning to feel litigious and 
the only remaining path appeared to be 
prayer. As Ponder recalls, “The morale 
was just in the pits, just in the pits.” 
Ponder, brought up in a family of 14 
children on an Oklahoma farm, was in- 
troduced to education in the 1930s in a 
segregated country school in which two 
teachers taught eight grades. Fifty years 
later, he had a doctorate in economics 
from Ohio State University under his belt 
and was a director of the United Negro 
College Fund. Riding high in academic 





circles as the man who had built the en- | 


dowment of South Carolina’s Benedict 
College from an inconsequential sum to 


$20 million, Ponder came to tackle Fisk. 
He found a faculty that deserved medals 
for even bothering to stick around. They 
had gone years without salary increases, 
after voluntarily accepting cuts. 

The student body, what was left of 
it, was demoralized. In just over a 
decade, enrollment had dropped by 


roughly two-thirds and was holding at 
around 500. Student activities had been 
slashed to nothing. The newspaper was 
gone. The library—whose special collec- 
tions hold not only the works of DuBois 
but those of celebrated Black Achievers 
William Dawson, Marcus Garvey, W.C 
Handy, Charles S. Johnson, John Mercer 





Ponder: “Morale was just in the pits” 








Bright hopes: Students Angelia Whitley and April Taylor 


| ther the heat is on or off. You just have to 


Langston, Aaron Douglas, Langston 
Hughes—was stretched so thin that in 
the periodicals section you would be lucky 
to find a well-worn Ebony and a month- 
old newsmagazine that someone had 
snatched from a dentist's office. 

And yet, in recalling the worst of it, 
students and faculty alike say the level of 
academic excellence did not dip. 
History Instructor Reavis Mitchell 
is articulate on the subject: “The 
quality hasn’t suffered as much as 
the reputation. People equate leaky 
faucets and cold classrooms with the 
totality of education. I try to tell my 
students there has always been an 
element of suffering, unfortunately, 
in the black tradition of education.” 

With that, Mitchell offers a 
primer from his own experience at 
Fisk. “It got to the point where I car- 
ried a kerosene heater to the class- 
room. It gave off more fumes than 
heat, but it made the students feel 
better. You cannot take notes in 
gloves. It got so bad that I had to 
write tests on the board. We had no 
Xerox paper. We made our own 
maps. We still do, with Magic Mark- 
ers and butcher paper. Maps are ex- 
pensive. And history professors are 
pretty good geographers.” 

Ponder says he came to the task 
with a lot on his mind and not 
enough time to make a list of priori- 
ties. Like Mitchell, he was given 
comfort by the school’s standing. 
“Academically, this institution had 
never been in trouble. If you have 
credibility, the credentials, you can 
get the money.” Looking at the ledgers, he 
found that his predecessors had been cov- 
ering shortfalls by reaching into the en- 
dowment, reducing it from a high of $14 
million in 1968 down to the present $3 
million. “There was no incentive to stop 
spending.” 

Looking into the cellar, Ponder found 
a boiler that needed $350,000 in repairs 
just to pass municipal inspection. He 
called in an engineer from the Fisk class 
of ’57, Vander Harris, a maintenance ge- 
nius he had known in South Carolina. 
Harris got the boiler going for $60,000. To 
this day, Harris attends to the nuts and 
bolts of running Fisk. “We can’t afford 
thermostats,” he was saying recently. “Ei- 


HOSMYD HOITS 





figure out the retention rate of your build- 
ings.” Always looking for ways to save a 
buck, Harris has put bricks in the tanks of 
all the toilets. “It reduces your water con- 
sumption by one-third, believe me.” 
While Harris was patching the place 
up, Ponder was looking for benefactors 
and credit. He was telling companies that 
had been burned by Fisk, “If all our credi- 
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tors got a judgment against us today, we'd 
close down and nobody would get any 
money. Give us six months, twelve 
months, 18 months.” He was also saying, 
“Keep working for us. We will pay for ev- 
erything from this day forward, and we 
won’t forget the back bills.” 

All the while, Ponder furiously 
searched for money. His pitch was that he 
would run Fisk as a business, in the black. 
In time he got local banks, corporations 
and his alumni association on the band- 
wagon, as well as a deeply concerned 
Nashville businessman, Ben Rechter, 
whose support at last look came to half a 
million dollars. At the beginning of 1986 
the debt was down to $890,000. Ponder 
pledges that it will be erased by com- 
mencement this spring. 

There is still a great air of neglect 
about the place, the air of people scraping 
by. The 54 faculty members not only con- 
tinue to bring supplies from home that 
should be supplied by Fisk—chalk, say— 
but they are painfully aware that they are 
working for peanuts; since 1980 the school 
has provided a single 5% raise. Ponder 
says he is going for salary adjustments as 
soon as he is rid of the debt. 

As for the students, a sampling say 
they are encouraged. Juliette Williams, 
the student government association presi- 
dent, remembers that as Fisk grew poor- 
er, the young scholars grew cynical. She 
lists the deletions from student activities, 
saying, “As there was less and less to do, 
apathy set in. But now you look up and 
notice, oh, there’s new paint over there. 
You hear there’s going to be a new year- 
book. There hasn’t been a yearbook since 
*81. They’re actually taking pictures! Apa- 
thy is dissipating.” 


pril Taylor, a junior in political sci- 

ence and religion, says she has been 
sustained by “the diversity of people and 
the level of intelligence” at Fisk. “And 
what is more important, they are black 
people. Because of the socioeconomic sta- 
tus of the black man, it is important we as 
black people become educated, sophisti- 
cated about life and our economics.”’ She 
is wearing a sweatshirt that says BLACK 
BY POPULAR DEMAND. 

But what of the future of any little lib- 
eral arts college, broke or flush, in the day 
of M.B.A.s and corporate specialization? 
“Big corporations won't come to small lib- 
eral arts colleges to recruit,” Ponder la- 
ments. “They want engineering students.” 
Nonetheless, he has a plan: “We will call 
attention to our own, a person who can 
read, write, spell, think. You can teach him 
the technique of running your shop.” 

Mitchell, the historian, has his own 
thoughts along this line: “If you're only in- 
terested in Bass Weejuns, tartan plaids 
and boola-boola, you probably won't have 
a good time here. But if you want a quality 
education, this is still the place.” 

At that moment, Harris, the mainte- 
nance director, was figuring out how he 
could get by without a $900 expansion 
joint by jury-rigging a small loop in a 
pipe. — By Gregory Jaynes 
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The Sears Financial Network Companies know: 


Picking the right IRA now can 
make a big difference later. 


In today's challenging financial environment, it’s 
important to choose the IRA that’s best for your individual 
financial needs. That's where the Sears Financial Network 
companies can help. 

With Dean Witter and Allstate offering a wide variety 
of plans, the Sears Financial Network companies have already 
helped over half a million people make the right choice. 

If you already own an IRA, or are planning to start one, 
consider this—at a Sears Financial Network Center, we're 
open nights, weekends, every hour Sears is open. We 
can make opening or rolling over an IRA as convenient as 
shopping at Sears. You can also visit a Dean Witter or Allstate 
member company office right in your 
neighborhood. Why not stop in and 
get acquainted? FINANCIAL 

NETWORK 
can werren arrwouns 
stans savas aanx® 


The Sears Financial Network. 
Trust us to make it work for you. 


NOKARWO 0 CALC 


© Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1986 

Allstate Life Insurance Company of New York 

Home Office: Huntington Station, NY (Ln New York) 
Allstate Life Insurance Company (elsewhere) 

Home Office: Northbrook, Ilinois 
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copies and still No 


Liberty looks toward her July 4 centennial celebration: with $233 million in the restoration kitty, a fight is brewing 


t was hardly a battle of equals. In one 

corner, Lee Iacocca, 61—the indus- 

trial wizard who, with a little help 

from his federal friends, lifted Chrys- 

ler Corp. out of bankruptcy and into 
high profits; the celebrated author of the 
best-selling autobiography (2.6 million 
1) ever written; the 
two-fisted presidential possibility who, 
though he has described himself as a Re- 
publican, dances in the dreams of many 
hopeful Democrats; the whirlwind fund 
raiser leading the overdrive effort to re- 
store one of America’s most cherished 
icons, the Statue of Liberty. In the 
other corner, Donald P. Hodel, 50 
Donald who? 

To the astonishment (and entertain- 
ment) of much of official Washington, the 
little-known Secretary of the Interior last 
week fired Iacocca as chairman of the 
Statue of Liberty-Ellis Island Centen- 
nial Commission. The 43-member group, 
which includes such assorted luminaries 
as former U.N. Ambassador Jeane Kirk- 
patrick and Bob Hope, was created in 
1982 to give the Interior Department ad- 
vice on how to restore Miss Liberty along 
with nearby Ellis Island, where as many 
as 16 million immigrants entered Ameri- 
ca between 1892 and 1924 (among them 
Iacocca’s parents). What former Interior 
Secretary James Watt had done for the 
Beach Boys by trying to ban one of their 
Fourth of July concerts in Washington, 
Hodel seemed to do for the made-in- 
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America Chrysler chairman: give him the 
publicity he so eagerly seeks. But a former 
Interior official (not Watt) cast Hodel’s 
decision in heroic terms, calling it “the 
most courageous act since Truman fired 
MacArthur.” 

Whether he had been courageous, 
dumb or just quirky, Hodel suddenly be- 
came the target of Iacocca’s verbal wrath. 
Never one to hide his feelings, or his ego, 
the Chrysler chairman blasted back. His 
summary dismissal, he charged, “borders 
on being un-American.” He referred to 
“all the crap I've taken.” He declared, “I 
do not appreciate being disenfranchised 
on somebody's whim.” 

Hodel, a former head of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, took the on- 
slaught with outward calm and an occa- 
sional smile. Iacocca was fired, he 
suggested, chiefly because he got too big 
for his britches. “The statue is more than 
Lee Iacocca,” he said. Hodel’s justifica- 
tion was, at best, a bit thin. He insisted 
that there was a “potential conflict of in- 
terest” between Iacocca’s role as chair- 
man of the governmental advisory com- 
mission and his leadership of the private 
Statue of Liberty—Ellis Island Founda- 
tion, the group that has been spectac- 
ularly successful in raising some $233 mil- 
lion for the restoration projects. Those 
who raised the money, Hodel suggested, 
should not also have a dominant voice in 
how it is spent. That would seem to be 
quite a novel principle in Washington 














Hodel said that he never focused on 
the conflict of interest problem when 
things were going well; as late as last Oc- 
tober he reappointed Iacocca as chairman 
of the commission. The conflict possibility 
hit him, he says, only after Iacocca indi- 
rectly raised the issue on Jan. 29. Palmer 
Wald, the foundation’s counsel, had sent 
telegrams to two men who sat on both the 
commission and the foundation board 
Wald asked them to leave one of the 
groups because “the chairman requests 
there be no crossover of commission and 
foundation board membership.” Both 
chose to leave the foundation 

Hodel grabbed the opening. The Sec- 
retary fired off a telegram to Iacocca that 
concluded, “Your observation of the ne- 
cessity for an absence of crossover mem- 
berships on the commission and board re- 
quires that I accept your resignation.” 
How’s that? Iacocca went to Hodel’s of- 
fice and handed him a letter “to assure 
you that I have not resigned . nor, I 
might add, do I intend to do so.” Iacocca 
also disavowed the wording of the Palmer 
Wald telegrams, saying he had not seen 
them before they were sent 

Last Monday, Feb. 10, Iacocca was in 
Washington for a morning ceremony at 
which Treasury Secretary James Baker 
presented the foundation with a check for 
$24 million, raised for the restoration by 
the sale of commemorative coins. Iacocca 
was praised lavishly by Baker for “a clas- 


sic example of American volunteerism.” 
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Only two hours later, Iacocca was in Ho- 
del’s office for a 75-minute session during 
which the Secretary implored him to 
leave his post gracefully. Iacocca said he 
would do so only if the conflict of interest 
allegation were clearly spelled out. Hodel 
finally picked up a letter and read aloud 
its Operative paragraph: “I have deter- 





mined that this matter is not subject to de- 
bate I must inform you with regret 
that your chairmanship of, 
and membership on, the 
commission are terminat- 
ed.” He signed the letter and 
handed it to Iacocca 

When he got back to De- 
troit that same day, Iacocca 
wrote the Secretary to say “I 
have now read the letter you 
handed me in our meeting 
today, and I understand 
from our discussion that the 
letter is being held in abey- 
ance.”” Back came a whistler 
from Hodel: “I wish to as- 
sure you that my Feb. 10 let- 
ter to you was effective upon delivery, re- 
mains so, and is not ‘being held in 
abeyance.’ ” 

For the second time in his highly visi- 
ble career, Iacocca had been canned. The 
previous occasion was when Henry Ford 
II tossed him out of the presidency of the 
Ford Motor Co. in 1978 with no more ex- 
planation than “Sometimes you just don’t 
like somebody.” At his Detroit press con- 
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Hodel giving his reasons 






The chairman assailing his dismissal: “Is there more here than meets the eye?” 


ference last week, Iacocca first quipped, 
“I've got to stop getting fired like this.” 
The Chrysler boss then insisted flatly that 
there had been no conflict between his 
two Statue of Liberty jobs. He said that he 
had first taken the commission post in 
1982 at the urging of then Secretary of In- 
terior William Clark precisely “to clear 
up public confusion and establish ac- 
countability” between the two groups 
= Iacocca then raised a 
$= pertinent question about his 
§: firing: “Is there more here 
7 than meets the eye?” He sug- 
gested one possibility: his 
long-running feud with the 
National Park Service, which 
is under Hodel’s Interior De- 
partment, over how to restore 
the 27-acre Ellis Island. “I 
will oppose any effort to com- 
mercialize this restoration 
project,” he declared. “And 
that includes any plans to 
build a luxury hotel and con- 
ference center on the island.” 
He charged that the Park Service wanted 








to finance this center “through the sale of 


tax shelters for the rich.” While Hodel soft- 
pedaled the conference center as just one of 
many proposals under consideration for 
Ellis Island, the Park Service in fact had 
strongly pushed such a proposal until it was 
effectively blocked by Iacocca’s opposition 

Iacocca, on the other hand, has pro- 
moted what he calls an “ethnic Williams- 







burg” concept in the restoration. His tough- 
ness softens as he describes his vision of 
having visitors “see exactly what your 
mother or father or grandparents saw. You 
would walk into the Great Hall and medi- 
tate and pray, because it is like a church—it 


| is just beautiful.” There would be exhibits 


explaining why Ellis had become “an is- 
land of tears,” and “you could punch a com- 
puter and find out what boats your parents 
came on.” Park Service officials in turn dis- 
missed this as “an ethnic Disneyland.” 


he philosophic disagreements 
over how to use the island ap- 
parently run deep, and they 
have been exacerbated by the 
flamboyant way Iacocca has 





gone about raising the millions of dollars, 





tapping schoolchildren and major corpo- 
rations alike. In personalizing the project, 
he ran roughshod over the Park Service 
and its green-uniformed rangers, accord- 
ing to some critics, reducing them to er- 
rand boys for the foundation and the com- 
mission. Said Park Service Spokesman 
George Berklacy after Iacocca was fired 
“The rangers were bleeding green with 
happiness this morning. The Secretary's 
action was a tremendous morale boost.” 

Clearly, Hodel had become a hero 
within his own bureaucracy. But he had 
also inadvertently focused new attention 
on Iacocca as a potential presidential can- 
didate. Although Iacocca votes indepen- 
dently, Democrats would love to claim 
him as their own. A Washington Post- 
ABC News poll last week showed him run- 
ning only slightly behind New York Gov- 
ernor Mario Cuomo among Democrats 
for President, while both trailed Colorado 
Senator Gary Hart. But Iacocca insisted 
again last week that he has no presiden- 
tial ambitions and that his resolve had 
been “put in concrete” by the week’s 
events. He complained that politics “re- 
pulses me every time I get involved” and 
that Washington thrives on “dirty tricks.” 
He said that he considered himself “a Re- 
publican, not a Democrat.” 

Some reports had it that Chief of Staff 
Donald Regan was behind the ousting 
His dislike of Iacocca stems from the con- 
troversies over Chrysler’s billion-dollar 
bailout when Regan was Secretary of the 
Treasury. But the White House stoutly de- 
nied any involvement in Hodel’s decision, 
and the Secretary agreed that he had 
swung the hatchet without help. When 
Regan learned about Hodel’s decision, he 
said simply, “Fine, it’s his call.” 

Ronald Reagan was first informed 
about the impending firing as he flew to 
Houston to memorialize the astronauts 
killed in the explosion of the space shuttle 
Challenger. When the rather unseemly and 
unnecessary fiasco was announced last 
week, the White House moved quickly to 
distance itself from it. Said White House 





| Spokesman Larry Speakes: “It’s Hodel’s 
| deal. The President knew about it, but he 


didn’t do anything because he didn’t have 


to do anything.” By Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Bonnie Angelo/New York and 
William J. Mitchell/Detroit 
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Ouch! Ouch! Ouch! 
This Will Hurt 


As budget cuts loom, yelps are already being heard 





onfusion and agony dominate the 

debate. Confusion, because no one 

can say which of the proposed cuts 
in Government spending might become 
law. The drastic ones recommended in 
Ronald Reagan’s new budget? The arbi- 
trary ones contemplated by the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings Act? Whatever might 
emerge from a tortured compromise be- 
tween President and Congress? Agony, 
because one thing is quite clear in 
any event: whenever, however and by 


whomever the job is done, any major | 


shrinking of the gargantuan federal defi- 


cit must involve spending surgery that | 


will hurt more citizens more seriously 
than ever. As that realization sinks in, the 
cries of anticipatory pain are growing 
ever louder. 

Reagan opened his news conference 
Tuesday night by daring Congress, in ef- 
fect, to substitute a tax increase for some 
of his spending cuts. Said the President: 
“Those who say that our budget is DOA— 
dead on arrival—are really saying, 
‘Brace yourself for a tax increase’... . rest 
assured that any tax increase sent to me 
will be V.O.A.—veto on arrival.” On a 
visit to St. Louis the next day, Reagan's 
motorcade pulled up to a side door of his 
hotel to bypass 150 angry farmers who 
oppose his budget priorities. Adding to 
their pain: some 75,000 letters from the 
Farmers Home Administration began 
going out last week to borrowers who 
have fallen behind on loan repayments, 
warning them to start catching up within 
30 days if they hope to avoid eventual 
foreclosure. 

To elicit more protests, the House 
Budget Committee, led by its low-key but 
effective chairman, William Gray of Phil- 
adelphia, held hearings on Reagan's pro- 
posed cuts in five cities coast to coast. 
“Ronald Reagan has declared war on the 
city of Chicago,” fumed Mayor Harold 
Washington. The President’s “dastardly” 
budget, exclaimed Budd Bell, head of the 
Florida Clearinghouse on Human Ser- 
vices at a hearing in Tallahassee, “will 
result in the dismantling of many life- 
sustaining programs.” Ron Anderson, 
president of Parkland Memorial Hospital 
in Dallas, denounced cuts in Medicare, 
Medicaid, maternal- and child-health 
grants and childhood immunization pro- 
grams as being likely to produce “short- 
term gains and long-term tragedies.” 

What is the alternative? Not to con- 
tinue spending as before, acknowledged 
Democrat Gray. “We are going to have 

















deficit reduction, and it is going to affect 
everybody,” he remarked. At best, Rea- 
gan’s opponents hope to slash the Penta- 
gon budget enough so that reductions in 
civilian outlays will be less draconian 
than the President proposes. But those 
cuts would still be severe. And this year 
the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings Act, de- 


| spite its murky status, ensures that the is- 


sue will not slide. 

To be sure, a three-judge federal panel 
has ruled that the law’s mechanism for 
triggering automatic cuts in spending is 
unconstitutional. Washington experts be- 
lieve a final ruling by the Supreme Court 
may come in late June. But whatever the 


| outcome, the law will continue to exert a 


powerful influence. 

Appearing as a guest al a meeting of 
TIME’s Board of Economists last week, 
New Hampshire Republican Warren 
Rudman, one of the Senate sponsors of 
the bill, explained why. To meet the law’s 
deficit targets ($144 billion for fiscal 1987, 
which begins Oct. I, vs. an expected 
$202.8 billion this fiscal year), Congress 
by Aug. 15 would still have to calculate 
equal percentage cuts in the 50% or so of 
all federal spending that is not exempt. If 
a Supreme Court decision prevents those 
cuts from being put into effect automati- 
cally, they would have to be embodied in a 
joint resolution brought up for a straight 
yes-or-no vote within one week. Congress 
could reject the resolution, or the Presi- 
dent could veto it, but they would still be 
under pressure to cut spending lest they be 
accused of dereliction of duty by permit- 
ting the deficit to go on growing. Said 
Rudman: “The fallback procedure, I be- 
lieve, will work—not with the certainty of 
the original [automatic] provision, but it 
will work.” Said House Democratic Whip 
Thomas Foley: “Gramm-Rudman may 
rule from the grave.” 

Though there is no chance that Con- 
gress will enact the President’s budget 
intact, his proposals offer a rough 
guide to who might be hurt by the spend- 
ing reductions everyone agrees are inev- 
itable. Even if Congress reaches some 
alternative, or if Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings comes into play, the programs tar- 
geted by the President are bound to be 
affected. With so much cutting to be 
done, and more than half of the budget 
(Social Security, other entitlements 
and interest on the national debt) le- 
gally or politically off limits, almost 
every discretionary spending program 
will be at risk. Among the areas of 








Senators Phil Gramm, Warren Rudman and Ernest 


greatest controversy and of the most 
severe potential pain: 

Health. Because of tighter and tighter 
restrictions on Medicare reimbursements, 
hospitals are discharging many Medicare 
patients early—"sicker and quicker,” as 
many doctors put it. In addition, patients 
this year face higher payments out of their 
own pockets: as much as $492 for the first 
day’s stay, vs. $400 previously. Reagan 
wants to cut up to $5 billion more from 
health-care spending, and Congress may 
have to accept a figure almost as high. 
Part of the pain will inevitably fall on the 
elderly: in Reagan’s proposal they would 
have to pay $18.70 a month in premiums, 
vs. $15.50 now. Shortening hospital stays 
may be desirable, but the process throws a 
greater burden on nursing-home and 
home health-care services. “But more 
home-care visits are not being funded,” 
says Susan Lang, an official of Visiting 
Health Services in New Jersey. Indeed, 
Reagan’s budget proposes that, for the 
first time, Medicare beneficiaries them- 
selves pick up $5 of the cost of each home 
health-care visit. 

AIDS Research. Reagan proposes re- 
scinding $51 million of the $244 million 
that Congress had appropriated for AIDS 
research this fiscal year. A budget in- 
crease in 1987 would bring appropriations 
back only to $213 million, which would 
have to be stretched over many types of 
research. The Administration contends 
that money cannot usefully be spent any 
faster; some researchers predictably dis- 
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Hollings: even if the Supreme Court kills part of their law, it may “rule from the grave” 


agree. One leading investigator figures 
that an adequately funded effort to devel- 
Op a vaccine against AIDS would consume 
$200 million all by itself. 

Housing. “Low-income housing has 
been hit more drastically than any other 
area,” says Jo Reed, legislative analyst for 
the American Association of Retired Per- 
sons. Even after severe recent cuts, spend- 
ing on construction and rent subsidies was 
supposed to total $9.8 billion in fiscal 
1986. Reagan would chop outlays to $3.7 
billion this fiscal year and $2.3 billion 
next year by eliminating the subsidies en- 
tirely and replacing them with vouchers 





| that would help poor and elderly people 
rent privately built houses and apart- 
ments. Besides saving money, says the | 
Administration, that step would “intro- 
duce the benefits of competition” into | 
low-income housing and give the poor “a 
choice of suppliers.” Some choice, critics 
reply. “One runs out of adjectives horrible 
enough to describe what this will mean 
for low-income and elderly housing,” says | 
Father Donald Sakano of New York 
City’s Catholic Charities 
Education. “The Administration is | 
proposing a lobotomy for the brainpower | 
of America,” charges Michigan Demo- | 
cratic Congressman William Ford. Hy- | 
perbole, perhaps, but the proposed cuts 
would indeed be severe. Some 5.7 million 
college students now get federal grants or 
loan guarantees; that number would 
shrink by 1.3 million next year. That, says 
the Administration, would “target avail- 














able aid to the most needy.” The blow 
might fall most heavily on students at 
black colleges, some 60% of whom get 
some kind of federal assistance; but many 
youths at other institutions, and their par- 
ents, would be affected too. Jim Reid, an 
engineer in Rochester, figures that he can 
keep his son Peter in the state university 
system with some sacrifice. Says Reid 
“My wife and I would just have to sell the 
camper or our second car, or take out a 
personal loan.” But Natalie Hart, a soph- 
omore at St. Louis University, fears she 
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will get only half the $6,100 aid that she | 


had counted on for her junior year. If so, 
says she, “I'll probably end up going to a 
community college or going to school just 
part time.” 

Mass Transit. The Southeastern 
Michigan Transportation Authority has 
cut bus service between Detroit and its 
suburbs by 50% since 1982; officials fear 
that any additional deep cuts in federal 
transit subsidies may force it to cease op- 
erations entirely. Others around the coun- 
try have joined in the chorus to protect 
funding for transit. “It seems bizarre that 
the man who wants to finance an effort to 
get from Washington to Tokyo in two | 
hours also wants to hamper travel from 
the Rockaways to Manhattan,” says Rob- 
ert Kiley, chairman of New York City’s 
transit system. Federal officials argue that 
their proposals mainly serve to give local- 
ities more discretion in spending trans- 
portation dollars. “We shouldn’t have to 
tell local areas they need a road or they | 
need a bus system,” says a Transportation 
Department spokeswoman. She adds that 
cutting funds could lead to using those re- 
maining more efficiently, as by contract- 
ing out service to private bus companies. 
“To claim that a 10% budget cut means 
a 10% service reduction is a knee-jerk 
reaction.” 

Assistance to States and Cities. 
Georgia is deferring or canceling a variety 
of projects that were to have been funded 
partly by federal cash that the state now | 
seems unlikely to get. The town of Avera 
(pop. 250) will have to wait at least a year 
to replace the rusty pipes that cause 
drinking water to come out orange, and 
Glynn County cannot start building a 
center for care of the mentally retarded. 
Chicago Budget Director Sharon Gist Gil- 
liam fears that the city may have to close 
42 day-care and after-school centers serv- 
ing 2,050 children and end its adolescent 
drug-abuse program under Reagan's bud- 
get proposals. 

Rural Electrification Administration. 
It would seem to have amply fulfilled its 
purpose: power lines have been extended 
into 98.8% of all rural areas. The $2 bil- 
lion that REA is to lend to local power co- 














House Budget Committee Chairman William Gray conducting a hearing in Lowell, Mass. 





“We are going to have deficit reduction, and it is going to affect everybody.” 
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_ Anew Jeep pickup. When 
__- your name is legendary, you 
___ take the time to be certain 
that the legend lives on. 


We're quite certain It 9 


about Comanche. 
_ 2WD/4WD. 
Bs: ~ Comanche is available as 
a 2-wheel drive or 4-wheel 
% 





drive model with a choice 
___ of two “shift-on-the-fly” 
4WD systems. 


) Suspension. 
“74 Comanche'’s 
exclusive 
Quadra-Link 
suspension, 
dual-action 
shock absorb- 
ers, and stan- 
dard 15- inch all-weather 
radials are specially 
tuned for exceptional ride 
and handling. 


Power. 
Comanche comes with 
either a 2.5 litre electronic 
fuel-injected four, an 
optional 2.8 litre V-6, or 
an optional 2.1 litre inter- 
cooled turbo-diesel. 
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te There's a new truck 


s = It doesn’t happen very often. 


payload, base engine 
horsepower, 4WD systems, 
wheels and tires... the list 
goes on and on. 


che. 


The Bottom Line. 


You'll find the new 


Interior. 

Comanche’s interior is 
every bit as sporty, stylish, 
and contemporary as 


hilt 2WD Jeep Comanche 


It's 
priced less than 
Ford Ranger, and 
Chevy S-10* 
® You'll also find 


something in 
‘Comanche you won't find 
in any other pickup. 
The Jeep Legend. 


Its 
worth a 
look. 


Only in aJeep ” 


Salety belts save lives 









a2) 


the rest of the truck. Many 
find it hard to believe it 
was designed fora pickup. 


The Exclusives. 
Jeep Comanche was 
built to be the best in its 
class. In optional 4WD 








*Based on manufacturers suggested retail price 
for long-bed vehicles, Prices may change 
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operatives this year at low interest rates 
will go to expand and maintain existing 
systems, and to keep rates down—not 
only for farmers but for residents of what 
have become bedroom suburbs surround- 
ing such cities as Washington and Atlan- 
ta. But the Reagan Administration’s re- 
newed attempt to kill REA faces dead-end 
opposition from millions of consumer- 
owners and thousands of elected officials 
of the co-ops. 

Job Corps. It houses, feeds and trains 
youths at a cost that works out to around 
$9,000 a year each. “Because of the very 
high costs per enrollee,” says Labor Secre- 
tary William Brock, “we will be able to 
keep only the best centers, and others will 
be closed.” But closing many of them 
would “affect young adults that no one else 
is helping,” says David Maranville, direc- 
tor of the Los Angeles center. The Job 
Corps is expensive, its advocates admit, but 
it is one of the few remaining programs 
that offer what Reagan in his State of the 
Union message called a “ladder of oppor- 
tunity.” Reagan’s proposal to cut the pro- 
gram nearly in half, they argue, would pull 
the rungs from this ladder for some 40,000 
youths who seek to escape the ghetto. 


he trouble with all the yelps is that 

there is no easy way out. Trimming 

the deficit means ending many 
Government services that people have 
come to count on. Reductions that might 
be ordered under the Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings Act would cut less savagely into 
some types of social entitlements than 
would Reagan’s budget, but they could cut 
even more deeply into some discretionary 
domestic programs that are not protected. 
In addition, if Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
goes into effect for fiscal 1987, it would 
bite deeper into military outlays than 
even most of the Pentagon’s critics want. 
Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger 
estimates that the cuts would force the 
discharge of as many as 330,000 of the 2.1 
million men and women now in uniform. 
There is recurrent talk of a compro- 
mise that would trade lesser military and 
social-spending reductions for some limits 
on outlays for Social Security and other 
entitlement programs. Rudman for one 
favors subjecting beneficiaries of entitle- 
ment programs to some form of means 
test and hopes that his legislation will 
force a compromise containing that idea, 
but thinks it will probably have to wait 
until next year. Meanwhile, no matter 
what compromise may be reached this 
year, even if it includes some new taxes 
that could partly alleviate the budget 
crunch, the President and Congress face 
one certainty: whatever they do to reduce 
the deficit is going to hurt. The crucial 
question in this election year is: What lev- 
el of public squawks and protests will they 
tolerate before they lose the political 
will necessary to tackle the enormous 
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The Presidency/ Hugh Sidey 
SI EE SE 


An Opposing View 


onald Reagan’s State of the Union address was a gigantic production featur- 

ing fleets of black limousines, sirens, the glowing Capitol dome, trench-coat- 
ed TV stars, champagne and prime television time. When Les Brown’s annual 
State of the World report was launched one morning last week, the stage props 
included a glass of grapefruit juice, a bowl of All Bran and a banana, a worn cor- 
duroy suit with an outlandish bow tie, and a solitary walk on snow-soaked Hush 
Puppies down Washington’s 19th Street to the offices of Worldwatch Institute. 
Nary a TV anchorman found his way to the proceedings. 

Yet before the year is out, Brown’s presumptuous 263-page volume may be 
studied more intently by more people in more countries than Reagan’s address. 
And it is arguably a more accurate and provocative picture of the globe than the 

one sketched by the President. 

= _ Brown contends that the meaning 
» of “national security” has changed in 
the past few years and the superpow- 
ers were so busy building weapons 
they did not notice. “Global geopoli- 
tics is being reshaped in a way that de- 
fines security more in economic than 
in traditional military terms,” he 
writes, 

And because of those changes, he 
goes on, a new world heavyweight 
champion may be emerging. Almost 
inevitably, it will be Japan. 

“Without an imposing military 
sector to sap investment capital and 
scientific and managerial talent, Ja- 
pan is moving toward a position of 
global economic supremacy,” de- 
clares the author. “Japan’s exports 
are nearly double those of the Soviet 
Union . . . U.S. exports of $217 billion 
and net foreign assets of minus $120 
billion yielded a total of $97 billion, 
just one-third that of Japan.” 

Brown’s unassailable logic: if the 

_— US. and the Soviet Union don’t stop 
Brown in his Worldwatch office the arms race, they will 1) blow the 
world up or 2) simply sink below the 
Rising Sun from the burden of their arsenals. And even as huge forces grow less 
practical, many other nations are dragged into the arms competition. In 25 years 
the annual global outlay for arms has gone from $400 billion to $940 billion. The 
cost now exceeds the entire income of the poorer half of humanity. 

Brown has an imposing record as a prophet. He foresaw the food crisis in In- 
dia when he worked for John Kennedy’s Department of Agriculture. World- 
watch, founded ten years ago with the help of the Rockefeller brothers, predicted 
the current African famines. Brown and his dozen diligent helpers claim no spe- 
cial powers, only a willingness to mine other people’s statistics. Worldwatch is 
chadaics aes coseerclulaiiidee arcagul tie dae at han Gatens lorcomnguter 
data from the United Nations, World Bank and the U.S. Government. 

Most impressive is Brown’s growing audience, estimated in the hundreds of 
millions. The report is sold, not given away (in the U.S., the tab is $9.95), the in- 
come from it and other publications paying more than half of Worldwatch’s ex- 
penses. State of the World will be printed in nine languages, total 150,000 copies 
by year’s end and find its way into 122 nations. The Chinese produce three differ- 
ent versions (John Naisbitt’s Megatrends rates only two versions). Interestingly, 
China has mounted a campaign to shrink the percentage of its budget spent on 
defense and spur economic development. 

Not long ago, Georgi Arbatov, the Soviet Union's top expert on America, 
buttonholed Brown and indicated that the USSR. might bring out a Russian- 
language version of State of the World. Arbatov chortled that when he got his 
copy last year, his son, a scholar, swiped it for use in his studies. That’s encourag- 
ing. State of the World has become a text in 170 American colleges and universi- 
ties. The kids may understand something their fathers never did. 





























The bottle that contained fatal poison for Diane Elsroth 


A Replay of the Tylenol Scare 


Capsules laced with cyanide kill a New York woman 


s she prepared for bed during an over- 

night stay with her boyfriend's family 
in Yonkers, N.Y., last week, Diane Els- 
roth, 23, complained of feeling ill. Her so- 
licitous companion, Michael Notarnicola, 
also 23, brought her two capsules of Ex- 
tra-Strength Tylenol from what he said 
was a previously unopened bottle pur- 
chased a week earlier by his mother. 
Twelve hours later, the stenographer, 
daughter of a New York State trooper, 
was found dead of what was later diag- 
nosed as acute cyanide poisoning. Her 
death touched off a new scare, reminis- 
cent of the still unsolved Tylenol panic 
of 1982, in which seven people in the Chi- 
cago area died after taking tainted cap- 
sules. Once again the capsule form of the 
leading nonprescription pain-relief medi- 
cine in the U.S. was stripped from store 
shelves across the nation as Tylenol’s 
manufacturer, Johnson & Johnson, of- 
fered a $100,000 reward for help in track- 
ing down what seemed to be a random 
killer. Said Company Chairman James 
Burke: “This is an act of terrorism, pure 
and simple.” 

Authorities at first described the tam- 
pering as a local incident. The cyanide- 
laced Tylenol capsules were traced to an 
A & P supermarket in Bronxville, a well- 
to-do bedroom community (pop. 6,000) 
adjacent to Yonkers. Officials ordered 
Tylenol capsules removed from all stores 
in the area for examination. 

Detectives quickly excluded the No- 
tarnicola family as suspects. In nearby 
New Rochelle, Secret Service agents ar- 
resting three suspects for credit-card 
fraud inadvertently discovered a letter 
threatening further poisonings unless the 
three were paid $2 million. Investigators 
believed the note was a fraud, an attempt 
to cash in on a tragic situation, as hap- 
pened after the Chicago killings, when 
Con Man James W. Lewis went to prison 
for ten years for sending a $1 million ex- 
tortion note to Johnson & Johnson. 

Since the poisoned painkiller had 
been enclosed within Tylenol’s three 
tamper-resistant seals, investigators 
turned their attention to the plant in Fort 
Washington, Pa., where they were manu- 
factured by a Johnson & Johnson subsid- 
iary, McNeil Consumer Products. The 
poison, with a different chemical makeup 
from the cyanide involved in the 1982 





killings, differed as well from the cyanide 
stored at the plant for testing. The compa- 
ny also began a review of its storage and 
distribution facilities and personnel files 
of about 30,000 U.S, employees. 

Concern widened five days after Els- 
roth’s death, when five more cyanide cap- 
sules were found in a Tylenol bottle taken 
from a Woolworth store just two blocks 
from the Bronxville A & P. The second 
group of contaminated capsules con- 
tained the same chemical “fingerprint” as 
was found in the bottle opened for Els- 
roth. And as with that deadly container, 
the tamper-resistant seals on the second 
bottle appeared untouched. Some of the 
capsules inside, however, had been 
opened and reclosed. This bottle, from a 
different lot, had been filled at a McNeil 
plant in Puerto Rico. 

New York, followed by 13 other 
states and the District of Columbia, 
banned the sale of all Tylenol capsules, 
and 15 other states urged their voluntary 
withdrawal from stores. Johnson & John- 
son, as well as the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, issued a national alert 
against using Tylenol in capsule form. 
Surveys conducted by the company, 
which spent an estimated $300 million to 
reclaim Tylenol’s market position after 
the 1982 killings, indicated that so far, Ty- 
lenol users were not as alarmed as they had 
been four years ago. That was heartening 
news for the pharmaceutical giant, since 
Tylenol alone accounts for some 20% of 
profits from total company sales of $6 bil- 
lion. Even so, Johnson & Johnson stock 
fell nearly 6 points during the week, a drop 
of almost 11%. — By Spencer Davidson. 
Reported by Raji Samghabadi/New York 















| window fans, chain saws, space heaters, 





s : which can be used in court, was also valu- 
A drugstore clerk removing the analgesic able, showing what Police Chief Arthur 
“An act of terrorism, pure and simple.” Deutsch called “the face of crime.” ce 


Jail Sale 


Where cupidity bred stupidity 


or five months, Johnny’s Thrift Shop 

was the most hassle-free store in Bir- 
mingham, paying fast prices for anything 
brought there and handed to the clerk be- 
hind the counter. There were the two 
young men, for example, who carted in a 
$600 color TV and a $300 VcR, plunked 
them down and accepted Johnny’s $175 
check for both. And then there was the 
fellow who parked a brand-new $15,000 
Oldsmobile outside and gladly took $500 
for it. “The car business is much more 
profitable than the stereo business,” the 
seller earnestly explained. “How many 
can you use? One, two a day?” 

There was just one little catch. The 
shop was a sting operation code-named 
Western Sizzler and run by Birmingham 
police, and the customers were thieves 
looking to make a quick buck on stolen 
goods. Johnny was Johnny Samaniego, 
34, a squat, bearded undercover narcotics 
agent on loan from the Tuscaloosa police 
department. With his gift for gab, Johnny 
would lure the thieves into talking about 
their crimes and giving their names and 
addresses. “Where did you steal it?” John- 
ny would ask. Eager to brag, many would 
supply the full details, even showing off 
the tools they used. All the while, a video 
camera concealed behind the counter re- 
corded it all. 

Thieves were wary when the shop 
first opened for business. One customer, 
cutting his seventh deal with Johnny, 
paused and said: “You might be the 
Man.” Replied Johnny: “You never 
know.” But in time, the shop won the con- 
fidence of its clientele, with word spread- 
ing even to other states. On the advice ofa 
cousin in Birmingham, one thief drove a 
stolen 1986 Buick Skylark from a dealer's 
lot in Atlanta to Johnny’s. He got $700, 
and Johnny got his name and telephone 
number. Says Charles Jordan, the Bir- 
mingham police sergeant who helped di- 
rect the operation: “After a while, greed 
takes over wisdom.” 

For a paltry $67,000 spread over 235 
transactions, the shop in Birmingham's 
West End was able to rake in goods val- 
ued at some $2 million. On the list: 113 
automobiles, four motorcycles, firearms. 
musical instruments, vacuum cleaners, 











clocks, credit cards, shoes, boots, digital 
weighing scales and an American flag a 
thief used to wrap booty. 

Last week, after the shop had closed its 
doors and the sting ended, the arrests 
started. By Thursday, police had rounded 
up 37 of 65 suspects, a job made easier by 
names and addresses the gullible thieves 
had written at Johnny’s request on the 
checks issued by the shop. The videotape, 
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SINGULAR VISIONS 






LEE FRIEDLANDER PORTRAITS 
Foreword by R.B. Kitaj 

Both the famous (Count Basie, 
Jean Genet, Walker Evans and 
others) and the obscure are cap- 
tured in fascinating portraits in the 
witty, seemingly artless style that 
distinguishes Lee Friedlander's 
finest work. 73 duotone illus. 
$60.00 


LUCIEN CLERGUE 

Essay by Marianne Fulton 
Introduction by Michel Tournier ° 
The first full-length retrospective 
of the career of one of France's 
finest photographers, placing his 
famous nudes in a context that 
ranges from early images of his 
native Arles to recent work in 
color. 104 duotone, 11 halftone, 
8 color illus. $45.00 


A PERSONAL VIEW hes 
Photography in the Collection 

of Paul F. Walter 

John Pultz 

This handsome catalogue of an 
outstanding private collection— 
featuring masterpieces from the 
19th and early 20th centuries— 
offers an intriguing perspective 
on the changing tastes of collec- 
tors. The Museum of Modern Art. 
70 duotone, 30 halftone illus. 
$40.00 


THE WORK OF ATGET 

Volume IV: Modern Times 
John Szarkowski 

Concluding this distinguished 
series, MODERN TIMES shows 
us Atget's own world: the streets 
and canals, shops and artisans, 
cafes and carnivals of Paris in 
the years from 1898 to 1927. The 
Museum of Modern Art. 117 triple- 
tone illus. $45.00 


CONSTRUCTS 
Photographs by Barbara Kasten 


Blending photography and sculp- Write for our free catalog 


ture in elegant manipulations of NEW YORK 

light, color, and form, Barbara GRAPHIC 
Kasten creates distinctive still 

lifes—here juxtaposed with SOCIETY BOOKS/ 
works by leading contemporary LITTLE BROWN 


poets in a stunning volume of 
sophisticated pleasures. 16 full- 
color plates. $22.50 


34 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02106 








They even paid for | 
his books and tuition” , 


y 


“Going to Providen¢e-St. Mel High 

School in the heart of Chicago is still 
something special. And not just because 
almost every graduate goes on to college. 
Thanks to Dow, we got money for scholar- 
ships, for the upkeep on this old building, 
and money to make our library bigger and 
more inviting. Dow even paid for books 
and tuition so my science teacher could 
work toward his advanced degree. 

Says hed love to pay them back 

with a scientist. 

Maybe this one!” 


Dow lets you do 
~. great things. 


; 
# Dow is involved in the support of education, e6ntributing to high schools, colleges 
and universities, and encouraging scholars in a variety of disciplines. For 
instance, working to establish a national Science Journalism Center at the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism. 

















“Pm Trying 
To Have Fun” 


Ron Reagan’s risqué business 





0 the 6 million viewers of NBC’s Satur- 

day Night Live, it looked like just an- 
other boffo send-up of the President. Play- 
ing off the hit movie Risky Business, in 
which a high school senior throws a wild 
party when his parents are away, the skit 
had the Reagans at Camp David, leaving 
their son to look after the White House. 
Sure enough, a gyrating lad in under- 
shorts dashes into the Oval Office wildly 
plucking a guitar and dancing like a man 
possessed. Wait a minute. That was no 
Tom Cruise playing the President's son. 
That was the President's son. “I thought it 
would stir things up,” explained Ronald 
Prescott Reagan 

It did. After sweating without star- 
dom in the ranks of the Joffrey Ballet and 
trying to carve a career as a free-lance 
journalist, Ron Reagan, 27, has unabash- 
edly decided to seize the advantages his 
surname affords. “People told me I'd be a 
fool not to,” he says. “If people insist it’s 
an unfair advantage, at some point you 
have to say, ‘Who cares?’ ” His risky and 
risqué performance as guest host of S.N.L. 
displayed the stage polish that runs in his 
family, aiming him toward a new career 
as a television personality. 

Since he dropped out of Yale as a 
freshman in 1977, Ron has pursued a me- 
andering private path that has not always 
delighted his parents. Commenting in 
1981 on his son's decision to become a 
dancer, Reagan awkwardly told report- 
ers, “It's O.K. We've made sure he’s all 
man.” More recently, Ron has been turn- 
ing out pieces for Playboy magazine on 
such subjects as the 1984 Democratic Na- 
tional Convention and the summit be- 
| tween his father and Mikhail 
Gorbachev. Wearing blue 
jeans and red Reeboks, Ron 
had the unprecedented ad- 
vantage of living at the Presi- 
dent’s chateau while on as- 
signment, causing no small 
consternation among the rest 
of the press corps. Some offi- 
cials were dismayed by the 
flippant article he produced. 
Titled While Lenin Slept, it 
tosses oul cheeky descriptions. 
Three KGB types are slurred 
as the “kind of lugs who crush walnuts on 
their heads because it feels good.” Said 
one top U.S diplomat: “It was one of the 
most damaging things to U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tions I’ve seen.” But Playboy was pleased. 
Ron has, says his editor Barry Golson, a 
“very deft, light style.” 

Causing commotion runs in the Rea- 
gan family. More than a year ago, First 
Son Michael made headlines by hinting at 
differences with his stepmother Nancy 
and disclosing that the President very 
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One step at a time: Live, from New York, it’s the President's son 














“If people insist it’s an unfair advantage, at some point you have to say, ‘Who cares?’ ” 


rarely sees his grandchildren. Maureen 
Reagan is, like her father, a conservative, 
but also has been an outspoken feminist. 
Her free-spirited half sister Patti Davis, 
who uses her mother’s maiden name, has 
had tumultuous but unsuccessful careers 
in acting and music. She has come out 
with a novel, Home Front, a thinly dis- 
guised autobiography about growing up as 
the daughter of an actor who becomes 
Governor of California and then Presi- 
dent. The revealing book focuses on the 
love-hate emotions of a girl toward her 
detached father and cold mother. The 
heroine writes a poem to her father, who 
never has time to read it because “there 
are so many other things on my desk.” 
The Reagans actually seemed rather 
proud of their son’s acting de- 
but. “Like father, like son,” the 
President said afier his press 
conference last week. Ron told 
his parents that he was going 
to appear on the show, but he 
did not ask for their permission 
nor tell them what he would be 
doing. Upon seeing a tape Sun- 
day morning (the Reagans did 
not stay up for the near-mid- 
night broadcast), Mrs. Reagan 
fT | had to be filled in on the story 
line of Risky Business to un- 
derstand why her son danced in his under- 
pants. Ron, with his unaffected way of car- 
rying his celebrity lightly, insists that he 
had few qualms about taking on the S.N.L 
assignment. Says he: “People think that 
any member of the First Family is neces- 
sarily stupid and incompetent. They auto- 
matically assume you must be an idiot.” 
His S.N.L. mentors were more apprehen- 
sive, “All week I kept thinking, “He’s not 
actually going to do this,” recalls Head 
Writer Jim Downey. 
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| the right movie offer came along, he'd ac- 


Ron specified only one ground rule. 
“I told them I didn’t want them trashing 
my folks in a mean way,” he says. The 
one skit he rejected: portraying a gay 
hairstylist. There was, however, much 
skirting of the bounds of propriety, in- 
cluding a catty reference to Reagan’s first 
wife, Jane Wyman, and a portrayal of 
Nancy as a chain-smoking lush by an ac- 
tor in Adolfo-like drag. One White House 
aide thought the whole thing tasteless. 
Said he: “Some birthday present to his 
father.” 

Ron has been able to carve out 
an identity of his own—hip, low-key, 
poised yet slightly irreverent—that came 
through in the relaxed way he juggled 
both his family connections and his talent 
on S.N.L. “I want to see a show of 
hands,” he began his monologue. “How 
many people here think I was asked to 
host Saturday Night Live because I'm a 
contributing editor of Playboy magazine? 
[Some applause.] How many people here 
think I was asked to host the show be- 
cause my father is President of the United 
States? [Much louder applause and laugh- 
ter.] That’s what I thought. That’s what I 
thought.” Said Writer Downey: “It made 
me like Ronald Reagan more, knowing 
he has raised such a likable kid.” 

The next step? Ron has signed a 
year’s contract with ABC Entertainment 
and has been producing promotional 
spots for ABC affiliates. His first assign- 
ment as an entertainment correspon- 
dent—a segment on a cowgirl training 
camp in Exeter, Calif—has been sched- 
uled for ABC’s Good Morning, America. If 


cept wholeheartedly. Says he: “I take it 
one step at a time. I’m trying to have 
fun.” By John S. DeMott. Reported by 
Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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MILITARY 
Base Politics 


“I'd like a list of bases that you want to close and can close,” 
Senate Armed Services Committee Chairman Barry Goldwater 
solemnly told Defense Secretary Caspar Weinberger. “I don’t 
need them this afternoon, but maybe tomorrow morning would 
be time enough.” As Goldwater's hearing room rocked with 
laughter, Weinberger promised to respond. 

A week later the Secretary submitted a token list of three 
bases, craftily selected to see just how serious Congress was on 
the subject. Weinberger’s choices—the Army’s Materials Tech- 
nology Laboratory in Watertown, Mass., the Philadelphia Naval 
Hospital, and a big piece of Lowry Air Force Base in Denver— 
are all redundant. But they also happen to be in districts of out- 
spoken Democratic critics of the Pentagon: House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill of Massachusetts, House Budget Committee Chairman 
William H. Gray III of Pennsylvania, and Congresswoman Pa- 
tricia Schroeder of Colorado. Predictably, all three raised a howl. 
Somehow, Pentagon Spokesman Robert Sims kept a straight 
face when he declared, “I don’t think Secretary Weinberger’s de- 
cision . . . had anything to do with partisan politics whatsoever.” 





Another Gander Victim 


The Christmas- 
season crash ofa char- 
tered DC-8 jet at Gan- 
der, Newfoundland, 
that killed all 248 
military passengers 
and the crew of eight 
claimed another casu- 
alty last week. Arrow 
Air, the Miami-based company whose jet was ferrying home 
members of the U.S. Army’s 10st Airborne Division from Sinai 
peacekeeping duty, filed for bankruptcy under Chapter 11. Of 
Arrow’s 500 employees, 400 were furloughed, and all but a hand- 
ful of charter passenger and cargo flights were canceled. 

The airline had been in turbulent financial condition ever 
since the Dec. 12 crash, which so far has mystified Canadian and 
USS. investigators. Last week, though, the Canadian Aviation 
Safety Board reported that the crew had underestimated the 
weight of the plane’s passengers and baggage by at least six tons. 
Spurred by mounting pressure from Congress, the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration declared Arrow’s remaining fleet of ten 
DC-8s no longer airworthy because critical replacement parts 
had not been FAA certified, and the Air Force then suspended 
Arrow’s $21 million military-charter contract. Arrow called the 
Government's actions “unwarranted.” 





Grounded Arrow airliners 





Quick, What’s the Password? 


Outraged by what they perceived to be a history of insubordi- 
nation, Alvin Frost’s bosses in the District of Columbia municipal 
government tossed the Harvard-trained cash-management ana- 
lyst out of his office and changed the locks last week. But Frost was 
prepared: he had changed the seven-letter computer password to 
the district's cash-management system, electronically locking fi- 
nancial officials out of key data. All he would say about the new 
password was that it concerned the Declaration of Independence. 

Frost, 38, touched off a whistle-blowing donnybrook about a 
year ago by advising supervisors not to place $100 million in dis- 
trict funds with a shaky New Jersey securities firm. When the 








company collapsed, Frost embarrassed Mayor Marion Barry’s ad- 
ministration with an “I told you so” city council appearance. Earli- 
er this month someone gained access to Frost's computer data, ex- 
tracted a letter he had written to Barry charging the city’s top 
financial managers with “incompetence, mismanagement . . . in- 
timidation and indifference,” and leaked it to local newspapers. 
After Frost's electronic lockout, his superiors announced they had 
bypassed his new password. Insisting that was impossible, Frost 
declared that he would insert clues to his password in newspaper 
classified columns and award prizes for solutions. 


Judging the Judge 


Only three sitting federal judges 
have ever been indicted for serious 
crimes, and until last week only one had 
been convicted (Las Vegas Judge Harry 
Claiborne, found guilty in 1984 of filing 
false income tax returns). Now a second 
name has been added to that happily 
short list. A Hattiesburg, Miss., jury 
found U.S. District Court Judge Walter 
L. Nixon Jr. guilty of two counts of per- 
jury resulting from his intervention in a 
drug case against the son of a longtime 
friend. 

Nixon, 57, who sits in Biloxi as chief 
judge of the Southern District of Mississippi, was accused of ac- 
cepting lucrative oil and gas royalties in return for helping per- 
suade state authorities to drop marijuana-smuggling charges 
against his friend’s son. The jury in Hattiesburg, where the case 
was transferred, found the judge innocent of accepting an illegal 
gift and of one perjury charge, but guilty of lying to a grand jury 
when he denied having anything to do with the drug case or dis- 
cussing it with the prosecuting attorney. Nixon faces a maxi- 
mum ten-year prison sentence and $20,000 fine for perjury. Even 
so, he cannot be removed from the federal bench unless he is im- 
peached by Congress. 





Walter Nixon: guilty 


A Different Verdict 


Twice in 44 years, Gordon Hirabayashi heard the charges 
against him argued in the same Seattle federal courtroom. The 
first time was in 1942, when Hirabayashi, now 67, was a University 
of Washington senior who, standing by his rights as a US. citizen, 
defied an order relocating 110,000 West Coast Japanese to intern- 
ment camps. His case reached the Supreme Court, where Justice 
Department lawyers argued successfully that the internment order 
was constitutionally based on military need and wartime urgency. 
Hirabayashi spent two years in jails and a work camp. 

Five years ago, however, notes found in the National Ar- 
chives persuaded Hirabayashi to reopen 
the case. In a 1942 report, the Army 
commander who ordered the massive 
relocation argued that it was not feasible 
to separate the “sheep from the goats” 
and distinguish loyal Japanese Ameri- 
cans. The relocation, in other words, 
was based on race, not urgency. The 
War Department ordered that racially 
prejudiced reasoning amended, and 
never revealed the original report. In es- 
sence, ruled Federal Judge Donald 
Voorhees last week, the U.S. lied, and he 
overturned Hirabayashi’s conviction. 
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Anyone who really cares what’s going on in the world wants to 
watch the people who work together to report it best. People like 
George Will, Peter Jennings and Sam Donaldson. 

Theyre all uniquely qualified to bring you the world. 
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Going into the Streets 





As Marcos wins a tainted election victory, Aquino vows to go on fighting 


s a parody of democracy, the 
scene had a certain dramatic 
charm. Until they were ordered 
into silence, hundreds of colorful- 
ly dressed spectators in the galleries of the 
Philippine National Assembly cheered 
and booed passionately as politicians on 
the turquoise-carpeted floor below walked 
through their parts. One at a time, brown 
envelopes containing vote totals from 
each of the country’s 147 voting centers 


| were presented to the legislators for in- 


spection. Tallies were read aloud, and re- 
sults posted on green tote boards that 
were lined up before the 200 mahogany 
desks of the Assembly. Charges flew that 
some envelopes were improperly sealed, 
that entire towns had been eliminated 
from some of the tallying documents. 
Jeers and accusations rocketed back and 
forth, and recording the objections to all 
the voting certificates took hours. 


Anger and outrage: Aquino supporters in the funeral procession of slain Politician Evelio Javier give their campaign hand-sign 





Inexorably, the charade moved the 
Philippines closer to a new turning point 
in a potentially explosive national drama. 
At week’s end the National Assembly, 
dominated by members of President Fer- 
dinand Marcos’ ruling New Society 
Movement, produced its tally after angry 
Opposition members walked out of the 
legislative hall to protest government rail- 
road tactics. The rump gathering declared 
that Marcos, 68, had defeated his presi- 
dential rival, Corazon (“Cory”) Aquino, 
53, by 10,807,179 votes to 9,491,716. 

Thus, in a final travesty of parliamen- 
tary procedure, the Assembly formally 
declared that Marcos had been re-elected 
President, in an election whose outcome 
had been shaped by vote buying, intimi- 
dation, outright fraud and bloodshed. The 
legislative body also proclaimed the elec- 
tion of Marcos’ running mate, Arturo To- 
lentino, 75, ending weeks of speculation 


ve 
to 





that the autocrat might find a way to in- 
clude Aquino’s vice-presidential running 
mate, Salvador Laurel, 57, in his newly re- 
furbished government. 

As the counting proceeded in the cool 
confines of the Assembly building, each 
vote recorded for Marcos added anger 
and outrage to the tension building across 
the far-flung archipelago. Tentatively but 
with increasing signs of determination, 
Aquino supporters were starting to take 
their frustrations into the streets. Wav- 
ing clenched fists and chanting “Fight! 
Fight!,” thousands of Filipinos marched 
in a 13-mile procession through the capi- 
tal. They escorted the flag-draped coffin 
of Evelio Javier, 43, a regional Aquino 
campaign chairman who had been brutal- 
ly gunned down days earlier in the prov- 
ince of Antique. Though far smaller in 
scale, the Javier funeral demonstration 
reminded many Filipinos of the huge out- 
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pourings of grief that followed the 1983 
assassination of Aquino’s husband Beni- 
gno Aquino Jr 

Meanwhile, the 104-member Catholic 
Bishops’ Conference of the Philippines 
added its powerful voice to the clamor of 
those who claimed that Marcos had stolen 
the election. After a two-day meeting, the 
clerics sharply attacked Marcos by assert- 
ing that “a government that assumes or 
maintains power through fraudulent 
means has no moral basis.’ To those who 
agreed with them, the bishops issued a 
call for a “nonviolent struggle for justice.” 

Watching closely was the slight, de- 
termined figure of Corazon Aquino. The 
quiet widow who had turned into candi- 
date and crusader, who had ignited a pop- 
ular passion for change during her 57-day 
election campaign, continued to insist last 
week that she rather than Marcos was the 
rightful President of the Philippines. De- 
liberately ignoring the National Assem- 
bly hoopla, Aquino went on the personal 
offensive. She staged a giant rally in Ma- 
nila’s Rizal Park on Sunday to protest 
Marcos’ alleged election fraud. That 
event was the kickoff of a protracted 
“People’s Victory” campaign of nonvio- 
lent rallies and boycotts in coming weeks 
around the country 

The culmination of the Victory plan 
would be a nationwide general strike, ac- 
companied by other acts of civil disobedi- 
ence. Aquino’s goal was to make Marcos 
relinquish the power he has wielded from 


Travesty of procedure: tallying votes in the National Assembly 








The President at his news conference 


| Careless words caused diplomatic troubles 








the presidential Malacafang Palace since 
1966. Said she: “Let me appeal to all 


| friends of democracy and supporters of 


freedom abroad. Stand tall by these prin- 
ciples that you and I hold dear 

His reelection assured, Marcos took 
the initiative. He announced that he had 
accepted the resignation of General Fabi- 
an Ver, the controversial armed forces 
chief of staff whose ouster the opposition 
has long demanded. Marcos also reacted 
to a statement by President Reagan late 
in the week that widespread fraud by the 
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ruling party had hurt the election’s credi- 
bility. Said Marcos: “Everybody is enti- 
tled to say anything. Probably he has been 
wrongly informed.” 

Suddenly there was a prospect of dra- 
matic political unrest and repression in 
the former U.S. colony, which might ulti- 
mately pose a threat to the two important 
U.S. military bases on the islands, Clark 
Air Base and Subic Bay Naval! Base. The 
growing confrontation promised to re- 
dound to the benefit of the increasingly 
powerful Communist New People’s 
Army, whose insurgency will soon, in the 
Pentagon’s view, pose a real military chal- 
lenge to the Marcos regime 

Few people had more reason to be 
concerned at the latest turn of events than 
President Reagan. Increasingly, the 
White House found itself on the spot in 
what Richard Holbrooke, a former Assis 
tant Secretary of State for East Asia and 
Pacific Affairs, called “the most serious 
foreign policy crisis this Administration 
has faced.” 

As part of a U.S. bid to solve the crisis 
Philip Habib, 65, a specially appointed 
U.S. envoy, late last week flew at Presi- 
dent Reagan's behest to Manila. Habib’s 
mission: to find some way of reconciling 
the opposing Aquino and Marcos political 
camps. On arrival, the diplomat immedi- 
ately closeted himself for the weekend 
with members of the U.S. embassy staff. 

Even as Habib winged on his way, the 
Administration was preparing to issue its 


Confirmed in office once again: Marcos at the Malacafiang Palace 
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statement in reaction to Marcos’ pro- 
claimed re-election. Among other things, 
it declared that the election had been 
“marred by widespread fraud and vio- 
lence perpetrated by the ruling party.” So 
| extreme was the misdoing, the statement 
continued, that the election’s credibility 
was “called into question, both within the 
Philippines and in the U.S.” The White 
| House then called on “all responsible Fili- 
| pinos’ to seek peaceful ways to achieve 
“stability in their society” and to avoid 
violence 

The Saturday statement, which Ad- 
ministration aides touted as a “major 
blow to Marcos,” was the White House’s 
way of extricating itself from a controver- 
sy over its earlier reaction to the question- 
able Philippine election. As official U.S. 
observers brought back eyewitness re- 
ports of widespread election cheating by 
Marcos supporters, President Reagan's 
response had been less outraged than 
many members of his own Administra- 
tion would have liked—and than many 
Americans, treated to an unparalleled 
and intimate view of a foreign election, 
expected from their President. At a Tues- 
day news conference, Reagan had ven- 
tured the possibility that fraud “was oc- 
curring on both sides.” 

Reagan’s words led to a flurry of con- 
gressional responses that might ultimate- 
ly end in a bid to cut off all U.S. aid to the 
Marcos regime. Said Democratic Repre- 
sentative Steven Solarz of Brooklyn, 
chairman of the House subcommittee on 
Asian and Pacific Affairs: “How we han- 
dle aid will be the test of how credibly we 
have disassociated ourselves from a dis- 
credited dictator.” 

Perhaps even more important to the 
Reagan Administration than the congres- 
sional reaction was a sudden freezing of 
relations between U.S. diplomats and the 
increasingly assertive members of the 
| anti-Marcos opposition. Aquino charged 
the White House with tilting in favor of 
election theft, and anti-American demon- 
strations took place in front of the U.S 





Challenger Aquino and Running Mate Laurel at their headquarters 














embassy in Manila. For his part, Marcos 
seized on Reagan’s ill-considered remarks 
to try to bolster his own position 

The Reagan response raised a broad- 
er question of what exactly Washington 
could do to affect the political course in 
the Philippines, both to protect important 
US. interests and to further Filipino de- 
mocracy. To many Administration crit- 
ics, the answer seemed to lie in some form 
of anti-Marcos sanctions, but at the White 
House the problem was seen as more 
complex than that. Said an Administra- 
tion official: “We're trying to stay as neu- 
tral as possible, gently pushing Marcos 
into making accommodations with the 
other side.” 


eutrality had been the banner that 
the Administration carried into 
the Feb. 7 elections. Washington's 
oft-stated preference during the 
Philippine campaign was only for a fair 
and credible balloting process. The 
unprecedented foreign-press coverage 
meant that the campaign was scrutinized 
almost as if it were a U.S. election. Marcos 
and Aquino appeared repeatedly on inter- 





Official Observer Lugar on the scene 
Eyewitness reports of widespread cheating 


Philippine bishops announce their reactions to the election 


view shows; U.S. television networks sent 
anchors to Manila to broadcast the elec- 
tion finale 

What Americans saw on their televi- 
sion sets came as a shock. U.S. viewers 





were treated to a vivid documentation of | 


Marcos supporters buying votes with 
money and rice, of poll watchers from the 
Opposition who were beaten and shot af- 
ter they tried to protect ballot boxes, of 
voting rolls that failed to include countless 
Aquino supporters but listed improbable 
numbers of pro-government voters 

The images of skulduggery at the polls 
were enhanced by the vast divergence in 
voting tallies that soon emerged between 
the official, Marcos-dominated Commis- 
sion on Elections (COMELEC) and the vol- 
unteer watchdog organization known as 
the National Citizens Movement for Free 
Elections (NAMFREL). At times COMELEC 
had Marcos leading by as many as 
600,000 votes, while NAMFREL showed 
Aquino ahead by about the same number 

The sheer range and flagrancy of the 
cheating charged against the Marcos 
camp were impossible to ignore. None- 
theless, the Reagan Administration held 
back its comments pending the return 
from Manila of Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Chairman Richard Lugar, 
who, along with 19 other delegates ap- 
pointed by the President, monitored the 
voting. In interviews on the scene, almost 
all the observers professed themselves 
shocked by what they had seen. But even 
as the Lugar delegation arrived in Wash- 
ington, the Administration was speaking 
in a variety of increasingly dissonant 
voices about how the election results 
should be viewed and how the U.S. should 
respond to them 

Privately, many lower- and middle- 
level U.S. diplomats were outraged by 
what they considered gross abuses of the 
democratic process by Marcos supporters. 
But on Monday, Deputy State Depart- 
ment Spokesman Charles Redman tried 
to put a conciliatory gloss on the tumultu- 
ous balloting process. Whoever was even- 
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God and Man in Manila 


T he opening words of the document sounded like a decla- 
ration of war: “The people have spoken. Or tried to. De- 
spite the obstacles thrown in the way of their speaking freely, 
we the bishops believe what they attempted to say is clear 
enough. In our considered judgment, the polls were unparal- 
leled in the fraudulence of their conduct.” 

After two days of agonizing, three rewritings and count- 
less hours of prayer, the 104 Roman Catholic bishops of the 
Philippines last week openly accused the Marcos govern- 
ment of rigging the presidential election. They also suggested 
that Filipinos could use nonviolent civil disobedience to pro- 
test the outcome. The importance of the pastoral letter, 
which was to be read at Masses throughout the country on 
Sunday, is unquestionable, since 85% of the population 
is Catholic. 

Reaction from Marcos was swift and angry. The bishops, 
said the President, “used the priests and nuns not only to 
help the opposition but to destroy the electoral process.” He 
demanded proof of their charges and delivered a veiled 
threat by saying that “if the gov- 


The bishops’ bold gesture was an important milestone in 
the long Catholic tradition of the Philippines. Since Spanish 
conquistadores, accompanied by missionaries, arrived in the 
country in the 16th century, the church has engaged in a singu- 
larly successful campaign to win converts. As a result, the Phil- 
ippines is the only predominantly Catholic country in Asia. 

The great majority of the 13,000 priests and nuns in the 
Philippines are politically moderate or liberal. The hierar- 
chy was formerly led by Julio Cardinal Rosales, a conserva- 
tive who tried to stay above politics. But since his death 
in 1983, many of the clergy have become more activist. A 
small minority of priests and nuns support the Communist- 
dominated New People’s Army insurgency against Marcos. 
Few clergy, though, have followed the example of the Rev. 
Conrado Balweg, who since 1979 has lived in the jungles 
with N.P.A. fighters. 

The leader of the Catholic Church in the Philippines is 
Jaime Cardinal Sin, 57, the Archbishop of Manila. Sin, 
the 14th of 16 children of a Filipino mother and a Chinese 
father, has diplomatic gifts that have been invaluable 
tools in guiding church policy. A wry sense of humor also 
helps. He calls his residence in suburban Mandaluyong “the 
house of Sin.” 





ernment is forced to take action 
against any member of the 
church for certain illegal acts, 
that does not mean that the gov- 
ernment is fighting the church 
itself.” Labor Minister Blas Ople 
said the bishops’ action “clearly 
poses an imminent threat to the 
peace and tranquillity of our 
country during this time when so 
many are blinded by partisan 


Unflinchingly, the church 
hierarchy ticked off the irregu- 
larities: disenfranchisement of 
voters, widespread and heavy 
vote buying, deliberate tamper- 
ing with election returns, intimi- 
dation, harassment, terrorism 
and murder. The bishops said 
that the “government has the 
obligation to right the wrong it is 
founded on.” And directly ad- 
dressing the Filipino people, 
they added, “Now is the time to 
speak up.” 

The strong words did not 
come easily. The bishops had 
gone into closed session on 
Wednesday in the old walled 
city of Intramuros to draft their 
views on the elections. Unanimous in their opinion that the 
elections had been marred by fraud, some bishops still shied 
away from stating their conclusions plainly. Said one of the 
conferees: “Talks collapsed several times because we were 
afraid of the term civil disobedience and because we did not 
want to appear partisan.” But there was no way to mask 
their target. One bishop even went so far as to say that Mar- 
cos should be denied the right to receive Holy Eucharist. 

Both sides were anxious about the outcome of the con- 
clave. Challenger Corazon Aquino visited the conference 
Thursday to ask its president, Ricardo Cardinal Vidal, the 
Archbishop of Cebu, if the bishops would support her plans 
to begin a campaign of civil disobedience. At 2:30 Friday 
morning Vidal had another visitor: First Lady Imelda Mar- 
cos roused him to ask if the pastoral letter would incite an 
armed uprising. Vidal reportedly assured her, “We had nev- 
er entertained any idea of violence.” 









A strong voice for the opposition: Jaime Cardinal Sin 


The Cardinal first employed 
| a policy known as “critical col- 
* laboration” with the Marcos re- 
3 gime. He urged the government 
= to become more democratic, and 
simultaneously called for re- 
straint among the opposition. In 
the spirit of reconciliation, Sin 
was willing to work with Marcos 
as a mediator but never as an ac- 
complice. During the past six 
years, though, Sin has drifted 
further and further away from 
the President. Gradually other 
members of the traditionally 
conservative hierarchy followed 
his lead. When Marcos called for 
early presidential elections last 
year, the church was ready. The 
groundwork for selecting oppo- 
sition candidates and drafting a 
platform had been worked out 
by the so-called Jesuit Mafia, 
which helps form Catholic polit- 
ical positions. The group, which 
included Father Joaquin Bernas, 
president of Ateneo de Manila 
University, had already conclud- 
ed that the strongest possible op- 
position candidate was Benigno 
Aquino’s widow, Corazon. 

During the precampaign maneuvering, Cardinal Sin met 
several times with Aquino and the other major opposition 
candidate, Salvador (““Doy”) Laurel. The primate reassured 
Aquino that she could successfully challenge Marcos, and 
helped persuade Laurel to bury his own presidential aspira- 
tions and become her running mate. Sin tactfully refrained 
from endorsing the ticket in public, but there was no doubt 
about which candidate the church backed. Before the elec- 
tion, the Cardinal sent a letter to all Philippine parishes 
pointedly instructing the faithful to vote for those who 
showed “respect for human rights and life.” 

While Marcos disapproves of Sin’s political role, Pope 
John Paul II has given the Cardinal his support. Said one 
Vatican official familiar with the Pontiffs thinking: 
“Sin is very highly regarded here, particularly for his keen 
intelligence.” | —®y John Moody. Reported by Sandra Burton and 
Nelly Sindayen/Manila 
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tually declared the winner, he said, the 
U.S. hoped that “the two sides can get to- 
gether to avoid violence.” President Rea- 
gan struck almost the same note that day 
in a White House meeting with a group of 
regional U.S. newspaper editors. While 
noting that he was “concerned” about re- 
ports of election fraud, Reagan declared 
that the Administration wanted “to help 
in any way we can . . . so that the two par- 
lies can come together.” 

Those sentiments took on a more as- 
sertive tone at a White House press brief- 
| ing. Spokesman Larry Speakes stated flat- 
| ly that when the hotly disputed election 
results were “complete,” both sides should 
“work to form a viable government with- 
out violence.” A senior White House offi- 
cial was even blunter. Said he: “The main 
thrust of our statement is not to have dem- 
onstrations in the streets just 
because you did not like the 
election. A strong government 
is essential to maintain a peace- 
ful resolution of the problems 
that face the Filipinos.” 

The White House remarks 
could only be interpreted as 
a warning for Challenger 
Aquino. The deeply religious 
mother of five had warned 
throughout the election cam- 
paign that street protests were 
likely if Marcos cheated during 
the balloting. But the White 
House remarks also reflected a 
more conservative view of the 
still simmering Philippine elec- 
tion crisis than that held by 
many Officials at the State De- 
partment. Simply stated, the di- 
lemma as seen on Pennsylvania 
Avenue was how to strike a bal- 
ance between condemnation of 
Marcos’ activities and support 
for the stability of an important 
Pacific ally. As a senior White 
House official later put it, 
“We're in a no-win situation at 
this point. If we accent the 
fraud, it gives Marcos an excuse 
to throw out the election. If we 
side with Aquino, it’s a signal to 
her to take to the streets. We're 
opting for stability, that’s the key word.” 

Whether the White House chose the 
correct way to achieve that objective is 
another question. If the Administration 
stressed stability above all else, it risked 
giving the impression that it was siding 
with Marcos, That was very unlikely to 
make him change his ways, and could 
conceivably give a helping hand to the 
country’s radical left. 

But behind the choice of language 
was an assessment that for all the 
uproar following the voting, President 
Marcos still had the upper hand, at 
least in the short term. There were no 
signs last week, for example, that the 
country’s 230,000-member armed forces 
were about to disintegrate in Marcos’ 
hands. Said a White House official: 














“It’s obvious that Marcos has control.” 

Above all, White House concern con- 
tinued to focus on the two US. military 
bases, Clark and Subic Bay. Some U.S. of- 
ficials feared that if Aquino ever took 
power, she would prove more susceptible 
to leftist pressure to remove the bases 
from Philippine territory. Others were 
concerned that an Aquino government 
would be unequipped to cope with the 
growing Philippine insurgency. Many 
simply did not believe that Aquino could 
ever wrest power from Marcos with any- 
thing less than armed force. 

At the same time, the Philippine Presi- 
dent’s grave problems with systemic lupus 
erythematosus, a disease that frequently 
attacks the kidneys, make it likely that 
there will be a change in power in the 
country before too long. Said a senior Ad- 





The challenger at a memorial service for her murdered supporter 





White House analysis. Some staffers ap- 
parently felt that the State Department, 
and in particular U.S. Ambassador to the 
Philippines Stephen Bosworth, had pre- 
judged the Philippine election. Said a 
White House official: “They in effect told 
us that unless Aquino won, that would be 
proof positive of widespread vote fraud. | 
That falls into the realm of prognostica- 
tion and outside diplomacy.” 

Finally, there still seemed to be a 
question in at least some White House 
minds about Aquino’s qualifications 
for running the country. The Administra- 
tion had previously said that it could 
work well with either presidential candi- 
date. Last week, however, one White 
House official said in exasperation, “How 
State thinks that Aquino can govern on 
her own is just beyond us.” 

State Department staffers 
were dismayed by the state- 
ments that emerged from the 
: Speakes briefing. The diplo- 
> mats at Foggy Bottom request- 
ed a “clarification” of the White 
House views. But before that 
request was formally answered, 
President Reagan held a 40- 
minute meeting at the White 
House on Tuesday with the re- 
turning Lugar. 

The Reagan-Lugar meeting 
was an ambiguous exercise. Sit- 
ting in on the session were 
Poindexter, Regan, Defense 
Secretary Caspar Weinberger 
and Secretary of State George 
Shultz. Lugar spent much of his 
energy at the meeting trying to 
convince the skeptical majority 
of his Executive Branch audi- 
ence that they should not give 
up too soon on support for the 
unobstructed democratic pro- 
cess in the Philippines. The 
normally terse Senator spoke 
movingly of brave souls like an 
ordinary Filipino housewife 
who confronted armed thugs in 
order to defend her ballot. He 
urged the White House not to 











The fear was that her moderates would be overtaken on the left. 


ministration official: “Marcos isn’t going 
to last forever. We're trying to help hold 
things together over there until some of the 
personal obstacles to change are gone.” 


hat line of argument came most 
strongly last week from National 
Security Adviser John Poindexter 
and his staff expert on Asian af- 
fairs, Gaston Sigur. Among others who re- 
portedly felt the same way was White 
House Chief of Staff Donald Regan, an 
ex-Marine, who said on This Week with 
David Brinkley \ast month that the U.S. 
would condemn any electoral fraud, but 
added that “if it’s a duly elected govern- 
ment, so certified, you’d have to do busi- 
ness with it.” 
There was a competitive edge to the 
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resign itself to a Marcos victory 
too quickly. 

Reagan replied with an anecdote of 
his own. He told of a Marcos election 
worker who had allegedly pitched a sup- | 
ply of Aquino ballots into a ditch, and he 
doubted aloud that anyone would try to 
cheat by doing that. Said the President: 
“If he was really trying to get away with 
fraud, you'd think he’d have burned those 
ballots.” 

When the President emerged from that 
session, he mollified some State Depart- 
ment concerns by describing the Philip- 
pine elections as “flawed” and “disturb- 
ing.” He announced the appointment of 
Special Envoy Habib as a would-be media- 
tor. The choice was shrewd. A tireless ca- 
reer diplomat, Habib is a veteran Asia 
hand who retired from the Foreign Service 
in 1983 after serving as the President's 
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special emissary to the Middle East. Ha- 
bib’s new job, said Reagan, would be to 
advise on how the US. can “help the peo- 
ple of the Philippines overcome the grave 
problems their country faces, and to con- 
tinue to work for essential reforms.” 

Less than five hours later, the Presi- 
dent stunned Senator Lugar and most of 
the other election observers with his casu- 
al but devastating news-conference re- 
marks. Reagan said Lugar’s delegation 
had briefed him on the “appearance of 
fraud” during the voting. Then he said the 
observers had told him that “they didn’t 
have any hard evidence beyond that gen- 
eral appearance.” At this point he got 
in real trouble by adding that it was also 
possible that fraud “was occurring on 
both sides.” 

Reagan's contentious remark was a 
flub, pure and simple. It was based on in- 
telligence reports from U.S. operatives in 
the Philippines, who stressed that fraud 
by Marcos forces was overwhelmingly 
more pervasive than any by the Aquino 
opposition. Reagan first made the accusa- 
tion during a practice question-and- 
answer session with his staff before the 
Tuesday-night news conference. The 
President was corrected. But, says a Rea- 
gan aide, “he had it in his mental comput- 
er, and it couldn’t be erased.” 

The statement turned out to be a pain- 
fully important mistake. Senator Lugar, 
for one, quickly bridled at the President’s 
observation. Claiming that Reagan “was 
not well informed,” Lugar asserted that 
the predominance of fraud “was by the 
government.” Later the Senator said he 
would probably consider curtailment of 
US. aid to the Philippines if the balloting 
was discredited by an obviously orches- 
trated Marcos declaration of victory. 

Intentionally or not, the President 
soon discovered that he had knocked 
down a hornet’s nest. Increasing numbers 
of Congressmen used his remarks as a 
springboard for issuing their own foreign 
policy prescriptions for the Philippine 
mess. Two days after Reagan spoke, for 
example, Democratic Senator Sam Nunn 
of Georgia, an influential member of the 
Armed Services Committee, sent the 
President a two-page letter demanding 
“clear statements” that the Marcos re- 
gime had committed massive electoral 
fraud. Nunn asked for a pledge that the 
White House would refuse to recognize a 
Marcos election victory. Finally, Nunn 
wanted the U.S. to terminate all aid to the 
Philippines if, as he put it, “the will of the 
voters, as expressed at the ballot box, is 
not followed.” 

Another harsh reaction on the Hill 
came from Congressman Solarz. After 
Speakes’ Monday press briefing, Solarz 
charged that “they are smoking hashish 
in the White House. They appear to have 
lost touch with reality.” A number of oth- 
er Senate and House Democrats vowed to 
cut U.S. military- and economic-aid ap- 
propriations for the Philippines (1986 au- 
thorization: $245 million) unless the Ad- 
ministration agreed to something like a 














A Harvard graduate and onetime provincial governor caught in election politics 


Gangland Politics 


E velio Javier, director of Corazon Aquino’s campaign in the remote province 
of Antique, was sitting on the lawn in front of the capital building, taking a 
break from a debate over contested votes in his region, when a white vehicle 
pulled into the driveway. Without warning, a man in a black knit ski mask leaped 
out and started shooting. Javier jumped up and ran. Zigzagging across the build- 
ing’s broad concrete plaza, he tried to escape the relentless barrage of bullets. At 
least one hit its mark. Javier stumbled and fell into a small fishpond. 

Somehow, though, the fleeing man struggled to his feet and staggered across 
the street. By this time, other gunmen had begun to close in. Two approached 
from the left. Another, brandishing a .45 pistol, appeared in front of a warehouse. 
Javier ducked into an alley and tried to hide behind an outhouse door. But the 
masked killer found his prey and finished him off with a burst of gunfire. 

Opposition leaders and many residents immediately claimed they knew who 
was behind the killing: Arturo Pacificador, a Marcos crony who is assistant ma- 
jority floor leader in the National Assembly. Pacificador has operated like a war- 
lord in Antique, wielding political patronage with his connections in the ruling 
party and the power he has amassed under Marcos. Opponents say he has en- 
sured his power through alliances with the legitimate armed forces and ties to less 
reputable mercenaries known locally as goons. “We cannot distinguish between 
goons and the military here,” said one provincial official afraid to have his name 
used. “Pacificador controls them all.” A Marcos defeat was seen as a threat to 
such dominance. 

The day following the murder, the Aquino campaign released an interview 
that Javier had taped before his death. “Every time I move around Antique, I 
have to play cat and mouse with the goons of Pacificador,” said the voice of the 
dead man. “I have to be elusive.” The accused man denied any involvement. He 
insisted that the murder had been committed by Communist insurgents or by Ja- 
vier’s political enemies. 

Javier and Pacificador were longtime rivals. Javier, 43, a lawyer who studied 
at Harvard's Kennedy School of Government and once served as provincial gov- 
ernor, had been an outspoken critic of President Marcos. Pacificador, 55, is an 
attorney who reportedly won Marcos’ loyalty by purging references to bought 
votes from the record of the 1971 Constitutional Convention. He won his seat in 
the National Assembly by beating Javier in one of the most controversial cam- 
paigns of the 1984 election. On the eve of the voting, seven Javier supporters were 
killed during a shoot-out with Pacificador and his followers. The Ministry of Jus- 
tice investigated, but never released its findings. 

Sensitive to the potential damage the murder could cause, particularly during 
a period when the country is undergoing intense international scrutiny, the Mar- 
cos administration moved to find the guilty. The day after the killing, a constabu- 
lary officer identified by witnesses as the man who pursued Javier across the pla- 
za was arrested. The government also promised a “swift and definitive” 
resolution of the 1984 incident. Welcome as those actions were, they brought lit- 
tle comfort to the grieving family and friends of Evelio Javier, or to the thousands 
of Filipinos who wonder how democracy can survive amid gangland violence. 
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proclamation of Marcos’ win, prospects 
for a friendly reception in Congress for 
further aid requests looked even dimmer 

Finally, it seemed that the new situa- 
tion was prompting some influential Con- 
gressmen to examine alternative sites for 
the valuable U.S. military bases in the 
Philippines. During his Tuesday news 
conference, President Reagan alluded 
vaguely to the existence of contingency 
studies on where to move the sensitive 
facilities, an extremely difficult and 
costly proposition. On Thursday, Senate 
Majority Leader Robert Dole of Kansas 
took that search a step closer to re- 
ality. He announced that he would for- 
mally propose legislation this week that 
would ask the Pentagon to evaluate the 
cost and feasibility of setting up alterna- 
tives to the installations. No one doubted 
that the cost of such a move would run 
into the billions 

What virtually everyone in Washing- 
ton agreed on was that Marcos emerged 
from the election in a somewhat weak- 
ened position. Said a top Pentagon offi- 
cial: “It’s an exceptionally unstable situa- 
tion.” The very instability compounded 
US. difficulties in deciding what to do 
next. Said a White House aide: “There’s 
no magic solution to this situation. No- 
body is claiming he has any inspiration on 
how to solve this.” 

Indeed, the number of short-term 
U.S. options for dealing with the Philip- 
pine crisis remained embarrassingly 
small. The decision to send Envoy Habib 
to the Philippines may have bought the 
Administration some time—but not 
much—to think further about the prob- 
lem. Says a Pentagon official: ‘The longer 
it takes to come up with some sort of rea- 
sonable policy in the Philippines, the bet- 
ter it is for the Communists.” 

In that context, many of the more ex- 
treme proposals being advocated on Capi- 





Aquino demonstrators show their feelings while awaiting the National Assembly vote tally 





tol Hill run the risk of proving counter- 
productive. Sweeping moves to cut off 
military aid to the Philippines (a modest 
$55 million this year) seem especially 
likely to do more harm than good. Morale 
among the often corrupt and ill-equipped 
Philippine armed forces is already bad 
An aid cutoff might make things worse, 
although some Philippine military re- 
formists dispute that. Even so, eliminat- 
ing all American money might prove 
especially hazardous for armed-forces re- 
formers, who have been chafing at the 
stagnation of the late Marcos years. With- 
out protective U.S. influence, many of the 
approximately 1,200 reformers in the 
14,500-member Philippine officer corps 
might be purged 

Selective withholding of funds, how- 
ever, might have positive effects if proper- 
ly done. Such calibrated coercion might 
allow the Administration to demand spe- 
cific reforms that would allow some de- 
gree of reconciliation to take place in the 
Philippine political cauldron 

There is a great deal to be said for 
statements like the one the White House 
made on the weekend. As a senior Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee aide points 
out, every U.S. President has enjoyed 
enormous prestige in the Philippines 
more, perhaps, than any Philippine in- 
cumbent. Marcos is aware that public 
U.S. statements deeply affect his legiti- 
macy, and the threat of further broad- 
sides might force him to make political 
concessions 

But the stark fact of Marcos’ stub- 
bornness cannot be overlooked. On the 
basis of his track record, it is not clear that 
Marcos would submit to even the toughest 
US. pressures. Indeed, the Philippine 
President, who has long honed his skills as 


| a ruthless infighter, might lash out inde- 


pendently if he felt he was dangerously 
cornered. In an explosion of violence, the 








Anti-American protester at the U.S. embassy 


lives of his opponents might be even more 
directly at risk 

The limited range of those options un- 
derlined the importance of Aquino and 
her proposed nonviolent campaign. This 
is a mighty challenge for someone who 
has spent most of her life in the wings of 
politics rather than at center stage 
Aquino’s wrenching entry into an active 
role in Philippine public life can be dated 
from Aug. 21, 1983. On that date her 
husband, Opposition Politician Benigno 
Aquino Jr., was gunned down while get- 
ting off a China Airlines Boeing 767 at 
Manila International Airport on his re- 
turn from three years of exile in the U.S 
Suddenly his wife was catapulted into the 
position of a national saint. 

Politics, however, had always been in 
her background, and she was hardly an 
average homemaker. The daughter of one 
of the Philippines’ patrician political fam- 
ilies, she was a helpmate during 28 years 
of marriage to the country’s most promi- 
nent Opposition figure. As a spouse, 
Aquino remained largely on the political 
sidelines, but within eight months of her 
husband's assassination, she was stump- 
ing the Philippine countryside on behalf 
of opposition candidates for the country’s 
1984 National Assembly elections. She 
was prodded into running in the presiden- 
tial campaign by, among others, Jaime 
Cardinal Sin, leader of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in the Philippines. 

Once committed to the presidential 
race, Aquino quickly showed a steely de- 
termination that belied her reserved, soft- 
spoken manner. She displayed remark- 
able stamina. The galvanic response that 
she elicited from ordinary Filipinos as she 
flew from town to town during the 57-day 
campaign came to be known as “people 
power.” Now a battle-hardened political 
veteran, Aquino intends to harness the 
same force in her dangerous and quixotic 
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: supporters of the 1 million-member leftist coalition known as Bayan demonstrate in the capital 








struggle to occupy Malacafang Palace. 

Last week she spent much of her time 
huddling with aides and planning strate- 
gy. Aquino and her closest advisers real- 
ized very early that they had been outma- 
neuvered by Marcos in the questionable 
election balloting. On Tuesday, the day 
that President Reagan gave his news con- 
ference, a group of pro-opposition legisla- 
tors told top Aquino campaign officials 
there was no way to stop Marcos from 
steamrolling to victory in the National 
Assembly tallies. Reason: he has com- 
plete political control in two important 
areas of the northern island of Luzon plus 
the central Visayan islands. In all those 
regions, he would be able to pad voting re- 
sults with impunity, thus overcoming any 
Aquino lead at the polls elsewhere 

The Aquino camp was badly shaken 
on Tuesday when Javier, the campaign 
director of Antique province, was brutally 
and publicly murdered by men with al- 
leged ties to a prominent leader of the 
Marcos forces in the National Assembly 
(see box). Late last week the bodies of ten 
more people, all said to be opposition sup- 
porters, were reportedly discovered in 
| northerly Quirino province. At least 156 
people have been killed in election- 
related violence since the presidential 
campaign began. 

That grim figure was above average 
even for the Philippines, where violence is 
a traditional fellow traveler of politics. In 
1961, for example, before Marcos ap- 
peared on the presidential scene, 35 peo- 
ple were killed during an election cam- 
paign; that is still considered a postwar 
low. In 1984, during National Assembly 
elections, more than 100 fatalities were 
reported. 

Aquino last week was watching 
Washington for important political sig- 
nals. She was badly stung by President 
Reagan’s offhand reference to opposition 














fraud during the election. She responded 
immediately with a press statement that 
coolly noted the appointment of Envoy 
Habib but observed that on his last White 
House assignment before retirement in 
1983, Habib had failed to end civil strife 
in Lebanon. Said Aquino: “I hope neither 
Mr. Reagan nor Mr. Marcos is expecting 
to see our beloved country go the same 
way.” Claiming that she had been cheat- 
ed out of as much as 25% of the national 
vote, she declared that it would be folly for 
her supporters to “settle down to a West- 
ern-style opposition role.” 

After Reagan's press-conference re- 
marks, U.S. Ambassador to the Philip- 
pines Bosworth arranged a meeting with 
Aquino to discuss Special Envoy Habib’s 
impending visit. The atmosphere during 
the session was both awkward and frigid. 
Bosworth, a highly regarded career diplo- 
mat who has worked hard to gain the op- 
position’s confidence, had apparently 
been taken by surprise by the President's 
remarks. Says a key Aquino supporter 
who walked in on the Bosworth-Aquino 
meeting: “I don’t know what the Japanese 
Ambassador looked like when they were 
bombing Pear! Harbor, but I imagine he 
looked like Steve.” 

Any pessimism that Aquino may 
have been feeling about the future, how- 
ever, did not impede her actions. Before 
the memorial service for Javier, she paid a 
luncheon call on the country’s 104-mem- 
ber Bishops’ Conference to lobby for sup- 
port for her People’s Victory campaign 
and to assure the bishops of her commit- 
ment to nonviolence. Shortly afterward 
she went public with her Victory plans 

A key factor in Aquino’s decision to 
go forward quickly with a civil-disobedi- 
ence campaign was the fear that her mod- 
erate forces would soon be overtaken by 
pro-Communist groups eager to exploit 
the popular frustration at Marcos’ formal 








| campaign, she was repeatedly forced to 


election victory. As she planned her forth- 
coming rallies, Aquino continued to act 
forcefully to keep radical leftists from 
climbing aboard her campaign. One 
would-be partner: the 1 million-member 
leftist coalition known as Bayan, whose 
leadership is widely believed to have links 
to the Communist New People’s Army. 
Aquino has every reason to be leery of 
newfound leftist allies. Throughout the 


rebut Marcos’ accusations that she was 
little more than a stalking horse for the 
Communists. 

Aquino’s closest supporters are aware 
that leftist forces are still waiting in the 
wings. Says an Aquino campaign trouble- 
shooter: “The biggest problem we have is | 
that if Cory does not act, the moderates 
will be put out of business.” On the other 
hand, he added, “if Cory acts, it will place 
this country on the brink of revolution.” 

Aquino’s continuing resistance to 
Marcos’ victory is nothing more than a 
calculated gamble that may yet provoke 
incalculable upheaval. Says Ramon Mi- 
tra, a National Assemblyman and an 
Aquino adviser: “We don’t know whether 
we will be able to keep control over this. 
But we thought we would take the risk. | 
We have to send a message to our friends 
that we are not taking this sitting down.” 

That stark problem was clearly in the 
minds of President Reagan’s White 
House advisers when they drafted his 
weekend statement. It was impossible to 
deny that, as Reagan noted, the people 
of the Philippines are “at a major 
crossroads in their history. There are no 
easy answers. And in the last analysis, 
they will have to find the solutions 
themselves.” One way or another, Aquino 
and Marcos will soon determine that 
solution. — By George Russell. Reported by 
Sandra Burton and Barry Hillenbrand/Manila and 
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Hoisted shoulder-high by a throng of well-wishers, the newly freed dissident is carried toward the sacred Western Wall in the Old City 
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This Year in Jerusalem 


At last, Shcharansky is released to Israel and freedom 


How good it is and how pleasant 
for brothers to live together! 

It is like the dew of Hermon falling 
upon the hills of Zion 
There the Lord bestows his blessing, 
life for evermore 

From Psalm 133, Shcharansky’s 
favorite 


he psalmbook kept him company 

During the nine years he spent in 

Soviet prisons and work camps, 

most of his other possessions were 
taken from him. But he clung to a minia- 
ture copy of the Book of Psalms that his 
wife Avital had sent from Israel. In fact, 
he once spent 130 days in solitary confine- 
ment because he refused to allow the au- 
thorities to confiscate the book. Early last 
week his Soviet guards tried again to seize 
it. In desperate fury, the prisoner defied 
his captors by throwing himself into the 
snow. “I said I would not leave without 
the Psalms that had helped me so much,” 
he later explained. “I lay down in the 
snow and said, ‘Not another step.’ * The 
guards scrutinized the book carefully, 
then handed it back. The elaborately ne- 
gotiated release of Anatoli Shcharansky, 
one of the Soviet Union’s most famous po- 
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litical prisoners and a symbol of the plight 
of Soviet Jews and human rights dissi- 
dents alike, proceeded as planned 

“Words are too poor to express this 
moment,” the Prime Minister of Israel, 
Shimon Peres, declared the next night as 
Shcharansky arrived in Tel Aviv from 
Frankfurt aboard an Israeli executive jet 
“Welcome, and may you be happy among 
us.”” Standing beside his darkly beautiful 
wife, with whom he had been reunited 
only a few hours earlier after an absence 
of twelve years, Shcharansky, 38, told the 
crowd of well-wishers in halting Hebrew, 
“There are moments in our life that are 
difficult to describe. This is the happiest 
day in our lives.” His eyes glistening in 
the glare of TV lights, he continued, 
“Twelve years ago I said to Avital on our 
parting, ‘I'll see you soon in Jerusalem.’ 
But my way here became as long and as 
hard as the Galuth [the biblical exile 
of the Jews from Israel] because in these 
years the Pharaohs of our time decided to 
announce a new conspiracy of Jews, from 
Russia and other countries, against the 
regime. I know how strong was the ha- 
tred of the KGB, and how strong their 
determination not to allow this day to 
come. The very fact that it did come is 





a strong indication of the justness of 
our cause 

Waiting along with Peres to welcome 
Shcharansky at Ben Gurion Airport were 
a number of Cabinet ministers and politi- 
cians, together with the country’s two 
Chief Rabbis. As the plane came to a halt 
and the door opened, a tall man carrying 
a shopping bag stepped inside. It was 
Mikhail Stiglitz, Avital’s brother, who is 
an Israeli army officer. The pilot had ra- 
dioed ahead that Shcharansky, who was 
released from the labor camp in a thread- 
bare suit of clothes, badly needed a pair of 
pants and a belt to hold them up. While 
the crowd waited, Shcharansky changed 
into a pair of gray trousers brought by 
his brother-in-law, then stepped out onto 
the tarmac 

As officials came forward to shake the 
famous dissident’s hand, the Interior Min- 
ister, Rabbi Itzhak Peretz, offered a pray- 
er: “Blessed be thou, O Lord, who resur- 
rects the dead.” The man who in the 1970s 
had become a powerful voice of dissent in 
the Soviet Union and a bridge between So- 
viet Jewry and the rest of the human rights 
movement, stood for a moment holding his 
wife's hand, as if savoring his liberation for 
the first time. Then, smiling broadly, he 
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acknowledged with a wave of 
his hand the shouts of “Tolya! 
Tolya!,” the Russian diminutive 
of Anatoli. 

Before his release that 
morning in Berlin, in an elabo- 
rately negotiated prisoner ex- 
change, there was concern that 
the years of imprisonment 
might have aggravated his 
heart condition. It was known 
that he weighed 165 Ibs. at the 
time of his imprisonment in 
1977 and as little as 81 Ibs. dur- 
| ing a 100-day hunger strike last 
year. But an Israeli doctor, 
rushed to Frankfurt to examine 
Shcharansky, pronounced him 
fit to undertake the flight to Is- 
rael. As it turned out, the Soviet 
authorities not only force-fed 
him during the latter part of his 
hunger strike but during the 
past two months greatly in- 
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Walk to liberty: crossing the Glienicker Bridge with Western officials 





= or political controversy. When 
| asked later to comment on the 
fact that any Israeli political 
party would be pleased to have 
> him as a spokesman, Shcharan- 
= Sky parried the question, saying 
the Soviet Union was not a 
good place to learn about politi- 
cal parties since it had only 
one, “and the one party I would 
not work for is the Communist 
Party.” 

On Wednesday he made 
preliminary efforts to arrange 
for the immigration to Israel of 
his mother Ida Milgrom, 77, 
and his brother Leonid, 39, a 
request that Soviet authorities 
have implied would be fulfilled 
within a few weeks. Even 


her younger son before his sud- 
den departure, Ida Milgrom, 
who like her daughter-in-law 





creased his daily food ration, 
enabling him to gain 22 Ibs. 
“It’s an old Soviet custom,” he quipped. 
“When they produce goods for export, 
they put them in good covering.” The 
balding Shcharansky, who is 5 ft. 2 in., 
looked slight but not underweight, pale 
but not ill, and very much in command of 
the situation. A subsequent physical ex- 
amination revealed that he was suffering 
from a slight heart defect and a hand 
tremor. His doctors recommended rest 
and light exercise. 

In the airport lounge Shcharansky re- 
ceived a telephone call from Ronald Rea- 
gan. In English, which he speaks well but 
with a pronounced accent, Shcharansky 
told the President, “First of all, I know 
how great was your role in this greatest 
event of my and my wife’s life—the fact 
that I could join my people today in Isra- 
el. Second, as you know very well, I was 
never an American spy. But I had wide 
contacts with many American _politi- 
cians, journalists, lawyers and other pub- 
lic figures .. . and that’s why I know very 
well how deep is the concern of all of your 
people in the problem of human rights all 
over the world.” The President assured 
the Shcharanskys that he would continue 
to press for the release of more Soviet 
Jews. He added, “I wish you mazel tov 
[congratulations] with all my heart.” 

In the welcoming speeches, Peres 
noted that Shcharansky was adopting a 
new Hebrew first name, Natan, which 
means “the gift.” Peres said the Russian 
| had “fought heroically alone as a proud 
| Jew, as a man with a mission.” As for 
Avital, who worked ceaselessly for her 
husband's release, Peres declared, “Avital 
fought like a lioness. No place was too far 
away for her; no person was a stranger to 
her; no opportunity was too small for her. 
No declaration ever depressed her.” 
Shcharansky smiled as he recognized sev- 
eral other Soviet activists from the old 
days. “I’m very glad,” he joked, “to speak 
to an audience in which my criminal con- 
tacts are so widely represented.” Turning 
serious, he vowed, “On this happiest day 
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Except on rare occasions, it is a span that leads to nowhere. 


of our lives, I am not going to forget those 
whom I left in the camps, in the prisons, 
who are still in exile or who still continue 
their struggle for their right to emigrate, 
for their human rights.” 

During his first hours in Jerusalem, 
Shcharansky was driven to the Old City 
and hoisted on the shoulders of a group of 
well-wishers. Suddenly the group was 
surrounded by a crowd of Orthodox men, 
bearded and wearing black suits, protest- 
ing against the Mormons, who are build- 
ing a branch of Brigham Young Universi- 
ty on the Mount of Olives. The 
demonstrators raised a banner addressed 
to him: SPEAK UP FOR THE RELIGION 
THAT YOU SACRIFICED YOURSELF FOR. 


Shcharansky looked troubled as he pro- 
ceeded to pray at the sacred Western 
Wall of the Old City. He did not appear 
eager to become embroiled in a religious 





Journey's end: Avital and Anatoli confer at Israel’s Ben Gurion Airport 





had fought hard for Anatoli’s 
release, was overwhelmed by 
the good news. Leonid was at her side. 
“We'll be celebrating with champagne 
and vodka tonight, even though they 
aren’t so easy to find anymore,” he said, 
referring to the government’s current 
antialcohol campaign. A friend chimed 
in, “You should consider yourself lucky 
if champagne and vodka are your only 
worries.” 

In Israel as the week passed, Anatoli 
Shcharansky tried as best he could to 
spend some private time with the wife 
from whom he had been separated for so 
many years. As for the future, it was too 
early to make plans, he said. Because he 
has fallen far behind in his chosen field, 
mathematics and computer technology, 
he acknowledged that it would be “some- 
thing of a problem” to return to his old 
line of work. But nobody who knew the 
brave, resourceful and clever young man 





“Now the dream has lasted three days .. . 1am still afraid I will wake up.” 
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though she was not able to see | 




















| times doubted that he would find 


| Bridge, where a boldly lettered 











of conscience in Moscow in former 


ways to fulfill his dreams 

Anatoli Shcharansky’s happi- 
est day began 2,000 miles away as 
a dusting of snow glistened on the 
stone centaurs that guard the west- 
ern end of Berlin’s Glienicker 


sign warns passersby, YOU ARE 
LEAVING THE AMERICAN SECTOR. 
On the eastern side of the 420-ft 
crossing, the Soviet hammer-and- 
sickle flag and the black-red-and- 
gold banner of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic flapped in the chill 
breeze off the ice-clogged Havel 
River. Most of the time the iron 
span in the forested Wannsee dis- 
trict of southwestern Berlin is a 
bridge leading nowhere, unused 
except for the occasional official 
vehicle. 

It was here, on Feb. 10, 1962, 
that the downed American U-2 pi- 
lot, Francis Gary Powers, walked 
past Soviet Superspy Rudolf Abel 
while heading west across the 
bridge. In June 1985, 25 Western 
agents were traded here for four 


The new immigrant with Prime Minister Shimon Peres 





= West German determination that 
the release of Shcharansky be phys- 
ically separated, by at least a short 
= interval, from the spy exchange at 
” the bridge. At a few minutes before 
11 last Tuesday morning, the di- 
minutive figure in fur hat and bag- 
gy clothing emerged from behind 
two vans parked at the middle of 
the bridge. “No Wall!” Shcharan- 
sky shouted to bystanders with a 
smile as he strode across the 4-in.- 
wide line at the center of the span 
that marks the barrier between 
East and West. Then he asked, 
“When will I see my wife?” Replied 
one of the Americans: “If all goes 
well, you'll have a pleasant surprise 
in Frankfurt.” 

That Shcharansky had at last 
been freed, as a reflection of slight- 
ly improving relations between 
Moscow and Washington, was due 
in large part to the unrelenting ef- 
forts of his wife Avital. The Shcha- 
ranskys had been separated since 
the day after their 1974 wedding, 
when Avital emigrated from the 
Soviet Union to Israel, convinced 
that Anatoli would be permitted to 





East bloc spies imprisoned in the 
US. Ever since rumors began cir- 
culating early this month that Shcharan- 
sky might soon be included in such a pris- 
oner exchange, it was assumed that the 
famed Soviet dissident would take the 
same route to the West. But there were 
endless snags. Among the most contro- 
versial: even though Shcharansky was 
convicted in the Soviet Union on 





trumped-up charges of engaging in espio- 
nage for the U.S., should he be part of an 
exchange that involved eight other peo- 
ple, including several convicted spies? 
With some deft behind-the-scenes bar- 
gaining, most of the problems were settled 
by early last week. Unresolved until the 
event actually took place was U.S. and 


Welcome to a brave man, congratulations toa “lioness.” 





follow within a few months. After 
his conviction in 1978, she devoted 
her life to securing his release. Jimmy 
Carter pursued the case, and so did Ron- 
ald Reagan, who discussed it with Soviet 
Leader Mikhail Gorbachev at the Gene- 
va summit meeting last November 
Another Soviet dissident, Nobel 
Peace Laureate Andrei Sakharov, re- 
stricted since 1980 to the closed city of 











Visit with a Survivor 


The small, borrowed apartment in Jerusalem where Anatoli 
and Avital Shcharansky are staying bears a striking resem- 
blance to the cluttered flats in the Soviet Union where dissidents 
once congregated. Folders of correspondence and masses of 
newspaper clippings lie scattered about—some of the detritus of 
Avital’s ceaseless nine-year campaign to rouse world opinion on 





her husband's behalf. Gifts and congratu- 
latory messages are displayed on every 
available surface: a silver kiddush cup 
from a Jewish congregation in New York, 
a crayon drawing by a child that shows a 
flourishing green tree and Israeli flag. 
Floating on the ceiling are big, colorful 
balloons, some heart shaped, one bearing 
the inscription in English and Hebrew, 
WELCOME HOME. Jn this cheerful new set- 
ting, Shcharansky agreed to talk with 
TIME Associate Editor Patricia Blake. 
Her report: 


T= as his friends call him, comes 
into the room with his characteristi- 
cally bouncy gait. A diminutive man, 
Shcharansky is dwarfed by the strapping 
sabras who are with him in the apart- 
ment to keep the press at bay. “To be so 
small is a great advantage in camp,” he 


jokes. “The prison clothes you get are always much too large.” 
He flaps his arms and kicks out his feet in mock illustration of 


how the sleeves and trouser legs flopped over. “When you are 
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The survivor: 3,255 days in the Gulag 


owiene 


put in a freezing-cold punishment cell, as I was for a total of 430 
days, the extra material helps a little to keep you warm.” =, 
In all, Shcharansky spent 3,255 days in the Gulag, the ex- 
tensive Soviet penal system, almost completely cut off from 
external contacts. He had only the faintest sense of his interna- 
tional celebrity. “The method the KGB uses against prisoners is 


to isolate them fully from the outside 
world,” he explains. What is so terrible 
about this isolation, he believes, is that it 
often leads a man to begin compromising 
himself morally “because he has been cut 
off’ from the system of values he ordi- 
narily lives by. 

Shcharansky says he was determined 
not to let this happen and spent long 
hours trying to keep his moral balance. 
He remembers creating the kind of unity 
among prisoners that he once strived for 
among Soviet dissidents. “The Soviet au- 
thorities hate any kind of solidarity 
among independent-minded people,” he 
says. “In prison this becomes even clear- 
er than it is in ordinary life. Prisoners are 
forbidden to write collective letters of 
protest. You are punished if you write to 
the authorities on behalf of another pris- 
oner—say a sick man who is not getting 
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Gorky, is at least as well known as 
Shcharansky. But the Soviets have 
always claimed that Sakharov, a 
physicist who once worked on the 
Soviet nuclear-bomb project, could 
never be released. As recently as 
two weeks ago, Gorbachev said 
flatly in an interview with the 
French Communist newspaper 
L’Humanité that Sakharov “is still 
considered to be in possession of 
State secrets and cannot leave the 
U.S.S.R.” Whether the Soviet posi- 
tion is valid or not, the Kremlin 
seems determined to stick to it. 
The case of Shcharansky, a 
1970s activist who often met with 
American journalists and other 
Western visitors but had neither 
scientific nor intelligence informa- 
tion at his disposal, proved to be 
more negotiable. On Jan. 10, when 
two U.S. Congressmen, Benjamin 
Gilman of New York and Tom 
Lantos of California, visited East 
Berlin and expressed concern about 
Shcharansky to East German Law- 
yer Wolfgang Vogel, who had 
played a crucial role in previous ex- 
changes, Vogel surprised the Amer- 








A beaming Ida Milgrom, with Elder Son Leonid, in Moscow 





icans by telling them he had been 
given a “mandate” by the Soviet 
and East German governments to arrange 
the release. 

Shcharansky felt for almost two 
months that something was about to hap- 
pen. On Dec. 26 he was moved, without 
explanation, to the camp hospital, where 
he was given vitamin injections and 
medicine for his heart. Once before, in 





Champagne, vodka, and perhaps a chance to follow. 


1984, he was transferred to the same hos- 
pital, provided with proper medical treat- 
ment, strengthened with a good diet, and 
then taken to visit his mother and broth- 
er. Again this time, as he gained weight 
from a diet that included meat and even 
butter, he assumed that he was being fat- 
tened up for another visit. 





But last Monday morning, as 
he was reading from the work of 
the German author Friedrich Schil- 
ler, Shcharansky was told to take 
off his prison uniform and don ci- 
vilian clothing. Escorted by four 
KGB agents, he was then flown to a 
Moscow airport and put aboard an- 
other plane, which took off imme- 
diately. “Judging from the sun,” he 
said later, “I concluded that we 
were flying toward the west. I was 
pleased because it seemed I was 
leaving the Soviet Union.” When 
he asked the KGB agents where 
they were heading, one replied that 
he was authorized to say Shcharan- 
sky was being deprived of his Soviet 
citizenship because of his “bad be- 
havior” and was being handed over 
to the U.S. as an American spy. In 
reply, Shcharansky said he was 
glad that, 13 years after he had 
made known his wish to give up his 
citizenship and leave the Soviet 
Union, the authorities were grant- 
ing his request. 

As he left the Soviet plane in 
East Germany, the KGB agents 
merely pointed him toward a wait- 
ing limousine and told him to go to 
it. Once Shcharansky was inside, a 
German security man told him he was in 
East Berlin. “For every Jew, the word Ber- 
lin evokes mixed feelings,” said Shcha- 
ransky. “But for me, at this time, it is 
the most wonderful place.” The next 
morning he was driven to the Glienicker 
Bridge, together with the three West Ger- 
man spies who were to be exchanged along 
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any medical attention. The authorities say, ‘Look, your letters 
don’t help.’ And they are right logically. But there exists anoth- 
er, inner logic: the prisoner who writes such a letter may not 
save his neighbor in the next cell, but he saves his soul.” 

Such acts as writing protest letters were a crucial element in 
his struggle for survival. Another was his reading of Psalms, 
which he recited from memory in the punishment cells, where all 
books were forbidden. While there he had no opportunity to lie 
down during the day, and at night a wood-and-metal board was 
put in his cell for sleeping. “Of course, there are no blankets and 
no warm clothes,” he says. The menu: black bread one day, fol- 
lowed by a day of “very poor” hot food. “This went on for 30 and 
sometimes 40 consecutive days.” While in isolation, he found 
chess a distraction. “I spent a lot of time analyzing chess posi- 
tions. Of course, I can play the game in my head without a board. 
That really helped me keep in psychological control.” 

During those long months, Shcharansky relates, he inev- 
itably turned inward, and his sense of his own Jewishness 
grew. “Before my arrest . . . | was an assimilated Jew, as prac- 
tically all Jews are in the Soviet Union. But I gradually came 
to realize that my denial of my national identity as a Jew was a 
self-deception.” 

Shcharansky’s compassion for other persecuted ethnic and 
religious groups in the Soviet Union is strong. He shared cells 
during his years in prison with Russian Orthodox believers, 
Lithuanian, Estonian and Ukrainian nationalists. Since he has 
been in the West, he has already begun to speak out for the 
rights of various persecuted peoples. 

“T am first of all concerned with the people who belong to 
the same Jewish movement I do,” he says. “At the same time, I 


cannot forget the prisoners with whom I spent so many hard 
years and who continue suffering. It’s my obligation now to 
remind people in the West of the fate of people like Andrei 
Sakharov.” 

Still, Shcharansky insists that there is a distinction be- 
tween him and other Soviet dissidents. “My desire has always 
been to leave the Soviet Union, not to change it. How to re- 
form that country is a problem for people who want to stay 
there. Even when I was part of the Helsinki Watch group, I 
never signed documents recommending changes in the system, 
but I signed a lot of appeals on behalf of individual people.” 

Shcharansky is uncertain whether his release will prefig- 
ure a wider opening of the Soviet gates for other Jews. But he 
expresses pride in the courage and enduring will of those wish- 
ing to leave. “In spite of all attempts to repress the movement 
for Jewish emigration, there are still people who openly de- 
clare their religious affiliation. Even in the cruel camps there 
are people who remain true to their beliefs in word and in 
practice.” 

As he sees it, one man’s act of courage inspires another, and 
that person’s inspires a third, forming a chain of ethical defi- 
ance. “When I was put on trial after months of complete isola- 
tion, I was inspired by the behavior of people who had gone 
through the same experience and remained the way they were 
before. They hadn’t given in or given up, and that gave me 
hope.” He adds: “I also gained strength from the pages of our 
Jewish history.” Shcharansky cites Judah Maccabee, leader of 
an Israelite band that revolted and threw off the yoke of Syrian 
oppressors in the 2nd century B.C. Says he: “The fact that there 
is a history of resistance always helps.” 
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with him. Two and a half 
hours later, he was reunit- 
ed with a tearful Avital in 
Frankfurt. 

Almost unanimously, 
the friends of Anatoli 
| Shcharansky, while re- 
| joicing at his release, 
| agreed that it did not 
mean the Soviet Union 
| had changed its attitude 
| toward dissidents. “I am 
| overjoyed that Tolya is a 
free man, after so many 
years of suffering,” said 
Naum Meiman, 74, a re- 
tired mathematician in 
Moscow. Like Shcharan- 
sky, Meiman was an early 
member of the Moscow 
branch of the Helsinki 
Watch Group, whose aim 
was to monitor Soviet 
compliance with the 1975 
Helsinki human rights agreement. Adds 
Meiman: “But his release is not a victory 
for us because we are now further away 
from reaching the goals Tolya fought for 
than when we struggled together.” Simi- 
larly, Soviet Exile Lev Kopelev, 73, who 
now lives in West Germany, describes 
Moscow’s release of Shcharansky as “a 
diversionary tactic,” rather than a har- 
binger ofa more liberal human rights pol- 
icy. Of the eleven founding members of 
the Moscow Helsinki Watch Group, 
which was disbanded in 1982, only two, 
including Meiman, have managed to 
avoid either prison or exile. 

Nor has the status of Soviet Jews im- 
proved. At present there are in the Soviet 
Union between 10,000 and 15,000 “re- 
| fuseniks”—Jews who have applied for 
permission to immigrate to Israel and 
have been refused. The refuseniks live on 
the edge of society, many of them de- 
prived of their former positions and 
forced to take menial jobs while hoping 
that their luck will change. A vastly larg- 
er number, estimated by some observers 
at 400,000 out of a Soviet Jewish popula- 
tion of about 24% million, have taken a 
tentative first step toward making an ap- 
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Unpublished photograph of Sakharov and Bonner in Gorky last October 


plication to leave, and many more would 
doubtless do so if they thought they had a 
chance of succeeding. Last year only 1,140 
Soviet Jews were permitted to leave, as 
compared with 51,320 in the peak year of 
1979. So far this year just 79 have been giv- 
en exit visas, indicating that there has 
been no significant change in emigration 
policy. Emigration for most other Soviet 
citizens is virtually impossible 

Despite Gorbachev’s denials, many 
dissidents remain in prisons or work 
camps. Perhaps the most famous, after Sa- 
kharov, is Physicist Yuri Orlov, 61, leader 
of the Moscow Helsinki Watch Group, 
who was found guilty in 1978 of “slander- 
ing” the Soviet state. Others, many of them 
Helsinki Watch alumni, include Ivan Ko- 
valyev, his wife Tatyana Osipova, and a 
Russian Orthodox priest, Gleb Yakunin. 
Anatoli Koryagin, who became a promi- 
nent figure in the controversy over Soviet 
abuse of psychiatry because of his refusal to 
diagnose several activists as insane, is in a 
labor camp. Iosif Begun, a Hebrew teacher 
and Jewish activist, was sentenced in 1982 
to seven years in a labor camp and five in 
exile. Anatoli Marchenko, one of the first 
of the dissidents, was only 19 when he was 
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» = thrown into a labor camp, | 
© = where he became a writer. | 
= Arrested six times in all, | 
she was at one time as- 
= signed to the same camp as 
) Shcharansky. 

Soviet Jews tend to 
trace the government's 
hostility to a centuries-old 
stradition of anti-Semi- 
=tism. But much of it de- 
grives from Moscow’s al- 

most paranoid fear of the 
disintegration of the Sovi- 
et empire. If Jewish na- 
tionalism can pose at least 
a theoretical threat to the 
Soviet Union, what about 
the nationalist tendencies 
in Lithuania, Estonia, 
Georgia, Armenia and the 
Ukraine? And what of the 
other religious groups, 
such as the Baptists, the 
Seventh-Day Adventists and the Pente- 
costalists, whose members are being 
thrown into prison in increasing numbers 
as “hooligans”? The answer has always 
been repression. Thus the release of a 
prominent prisoner like Shcharansky be- 
comes a shrewd diplomatic tactic, sug- 
gesting to the West that the Soviet Union 
is seeking closer relations while obscuring 
the real situation at home. } 

Shcharansky was coldly realistic on 
that score. ‘The usual practice for the So- 
viet authorities, whenever they make a 
concession, is to follow it up with repres- 
sion against those who could take advan- 
tage of it,” he said last week. “I’m afraid 


x 
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| that my release can be used to tighten up 


on other Jews in the Soviet Union.” But 
for the moment he was preoccupied with 
his personal deliverance. “I often 
dreamed of my arrival in Israel and my 
reunion with my wife,” he said, “and the 
dreams always had the same ending—I 
woke up. Now the dream has lasted three 
days, since the moment I was taken from 
the KGB prison in Moscow. I am still 
afraid I will wake up.” —By WilliamE. Smith. | 
Reported by Roland Flamini/Jerusalem and John 
Kohan/West Berlin, with other bureaus 
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Soldiers on patrol in Port-au-Princ 
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e: there was calm, but no mercy for Duvalier’s henchmen 


“Never, Never Again” 








A: the Caribbean sun set, an honor 
guard lowered the billowing red-and- 
black flag in front of Haiti’s presidential 
palace in Port-au-Prince. For more than 
| two decades that daily ritual had been pri- 
vate: ordinary citizens were not permitted 
on the street that leads to the sprawling 
white residence from which the Duvalier 
family governed Haiti. Last week the twi- 
light flag lowering was witnessed close up 
for the first time by a crowd of hundreds: 
“Change it!” they chanted. “Change it!” 

Their aim was to rid the country of 
the flag that Frangois (“Papa Doc”) Du- 
valier introduced in 1965 and that has 
since come to symbolize the dictatorial 
rule of the Duvaliers. Last week, six days 
after Papa Doc’s son and successor, Presi- 
dent-for-Life Jean-Claude (“Baby Doc”) 
| Duvalier, had fled to France with his fam- 
ily to avoid a bloody popular uprising, the 
hated standard was pulled down for the 
last time. Beginning this week, on the or- 
ders of Haiti's new five-man ruling gov- 
ernment council, the palace guard will 
hoist the red-and-blue Haitian flag that 
had flown before the elder Duvalier took 
power 28 years ago. 

The change was only one of many 
that swept Haiti last week. As the coun- 
try’s 6 million citizens adjusted to the real- 
ization that Baby Doc was gone for good, 
they exulted in what the Roman Catholic 
bishop of Cap Haitien called “our second 
independence.” And although the annual 
pre-Lent Mardi Gras celebration was 
canceled for fear that the swelling crowds 
would become disorderly, there were 
noisy, exuberant gatherings across the 
land. 

Revelers vowed “never, never again” 
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to fall victim to tyranny. Some voiced con- 
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An outpouring of relief, and an uncertain new reality 


cern about the course being set by the in- 
terim government, which is dominated by 
longtime Duvalier loyalists. Lieut. Gener- 
al Henry Namphy, the presiding member 
of the National Council of Government, 
moved swiftly to defuse the tide of criti- 
cism. He summarily abolished the Na- 
tional Assembly, a body that had served 
largely to rubber-stamp Duvalier policies 
Namphy also disbanded the uniformed 
branch of the despised Duvalier secret po- 
lice corps, the Tonton Macoutes. 
Haiti’s international air 
which had been closed 
for six days, reopened 
Schools, shut down since 
Jan. 8, were also given 
permission to open their 
doors. So was the popular 
station Radio Soleil, run 
by the Roman Catholic 
Church, which had helped 
guide the burgeoning op- 
position that finally top- 
pled Duvalier and remains 


terminal, 


a powerful force in the 
transition 

In his first meeting 
with the foreign press, 


the barrel-chested Nam- 
phy exhibited a whimsical 
personality. He spoke as he 
cut a zigzag path through 
a room in the palace filled with busts of 
past Haitian Presidents. When a woman 
reporter pressed for specific answers 
about his plans for the country, Namphy 
pinched her cheek. Said he: “We have 
only been the government three days, and 
those have been holidays. Give us a 
break.” 

Namphy promised to hold democrat- 











Namphy with journalists 


“Give us a break.” 








ic elections but stopped short of saying 
when. Said U.S. State Department 
Spokesman Charles Redman: “The gov- 
ernment is off to a good start.” Privately, 
the Reagan Administration, which is 


| holding up $26 million in aid for Haiti, 


hopes the junta will quickly set an election 
date. Hubert de Ronceray and Grégoire 
Eugéne, leading dissidents during the 
Duvalier era, announced they plan to run 
for President. 

A third candidate, Sylvio Claude, said 
the junta must act within a month to form 
a provisional government that includes 
opposition groups or face the people’s 
wrath. The depth that anger could reach 
was demonstrated last week, as Haitians 
relentlessly hunted down members of | 
the once feared Tonton Macoutes. One 
was reportedly decapitated, Others were 
stoned and bludgeoned. A missionary 
supposedly watched as a crowd literally 
tore a man apart. 

While his henchmen bore the brunt of 
the vengeance, Baby Doc and his family 
were doing everything possible to stay in 
France. From a lakeside retreat in the 
southeastern town of Talloires, Duvalier 
formally applied to the French for asy- 
lum, despite obvious official embarrass- 
ment at his presence. The African nation 
of Liberia said that if Duvalier made the 
request, he would probably be allowed to 
live there. The offer was politely rebuffed. 
Said the ex-President’s Paris lawyer: “Mr. 
Duvalier does not wish to leave France.” 

One reason may be that Duvalier 
owns at least two homes, worth millions of 
dollars, in that country. Reports says he 
also has properties in Monaco and Mexi- 
co. He is believed to have amassed a for- 
tune of at least $400 million. During 
Baby Doc’s regime, government minis- 
tries were required to donate a_por- 
tion of their annual bud- 
gets to a foundation named 
for the First Lady, Michéle 
Duvalier, which ostensibly 
was created to aid Haiti’s 
poor. Other funds, it is 
believed, were diverted 
to unbudgeted items like 
“palace security.’’ Said 
a member of the State De- 
partment’s office of Ca- 
ribbean affairs: “It was 
pretty clear to us that a lot 
of that money went to | 
Swiss accounts.” | 

While the US. is keep- 
ing a close eye on Haiti’s 
new government, the Rea- 
gan Administration clearly 
wants to distance itself 
from Duvalier. Said the State Depart- 
ment official: “We have no responsibil- 
ities to Duvalier. He’s another out-of- 
work dictator.” Nor was Baby Doc’s 
quandary of much interest to Haitians 
as they set about the task of rebuilding 
their country. —By John Moody. Reported by 
Ricardo Chavira/Washington and Bernard 
Diederich/Port-au-Prince 
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If you're 60 or over, 





you ll go further in 
the friendly skies. 


= 


If youre thinking about 


joining a travel club for seniors, why J 


not join the only one that brings extra air 
fare savings to all 50 states-plus savings 
on hotels and rental cars, too. 


Save an extra 10% 
with United Airlines’ 
Silver Wings Plus Travel Club. 

If you're age 65 or older, you can sign up 
now and start flying March | at an extra 10% 
saving. That's right—you save an extra 10% 
off any United fare—regular or discount—to 
all 50 states and the Bahamas* 

And if you apply by July 1, there’s only a 
one-time fee for your litetime membership— 
$25 for an Individual, $100 for the Individual 
Plus Companion option, so you can take a 
spouse, son or daughter, grandchild, friend, or 
anyone you wish along with you. 

If you're not yet 65, but have passed your 
60th birthday, you too can join Silver Wings 
Plus. You'll have to wait until age 65 to get the 
extra 10% discount on air fares, but you get all 
of the other club benefits now 


Save 10% on 


Hertz rental cars. 
You'll get 10% off Hertz’ affordable daily 
and weekly rates, and 5% off their already low 
weekend rates in all SO states** 


Save at 
Westin Hotels and Ramada. 


You'll get 50% off your room at any of 
the fabulous Westin Hotels in the continental 
US. and Canada, on a space available basis, 
Or, 25% off your room at over 470 participa 
ting Ramadas across America. 


_ _ Special 

introductory offer. 
¢ As a special introductory offer, you'll 
receive a travel voucher ($50 for individual 
members, $150 if you have the companion 
membership] good on any United flight for 
one year. That's worth more than your 
introductory membership fee! 


And there's more! 


¢ You'll also receive a quarterly newsletter, 
telling you about special rates on hotels and 
car rentals, as well as exclusive discounts 
on United vacations to Hawaii, Florida, 

Las Vegas, California, and more. 

© You are automatically enrolled in United's 
Mileage Plus program where you can cam 
valuable awards all the way from free 
First-Class upgrades to free trips and 

ctuises all over the world. 








Now you can save big when you 
travel as a United Airlines’ Silver 
Wings Plus Travel Club member. It’s a 
golden opportunity to really enjoy your 
golden years, 

So sign up now. Just call United at 
1-800-241-6522, or fill out the coupon 
below. 

*All regular restrictions apply. Ticketing must be done 
an of after March | 

**Discounts.an weekly and weekend rates 
apply to compact and Langer cars 


United Airlines Silver Wings Plus Travel Club m 
P.O. Box 92591, Los Angeles, California 90009 







































































| Please enroll me as a charter member in the United Airlines Silver Wings Plus Travel Club. | 
CHECK ONE ()Me_ (Mm. Ms i 7 " 
| PELE Pe | 
Funt Name Middle Initial Last Name 
--+ —— — ~ —- 
[ ] 15 ] T T 
Phe as ey [TIT] TT] | 
Addiess 
T So a a i a Tor TT 1 TI 
Ca) DOT rT 
| Gy State Zip 
a | 
[| mes | | LI 
Phone Area code Business L) Home 
Date of birth —— "ee ad m= mt — 
| elds Et td Cit) LE | 
Month Day Year Soe Security Ne 
A. If you are a member of Mileage Plus and/or Red Carpet Club, please print Acct. No. below 
1. Mileage Plus# CIT TT) CLO) ClO 2. Red Carpet Club # [ ECE] | 
B. Type of Charter Membership (check appropriate box): 1. ([) $25 Individual Lifetime Membership 
2. 2 $100 Dual Lifetime Membership (travel for you and a companion of your choice} 
C. Method of payment |payment is nonrefundable}— Check appropriate box 
1.) Check or money order, payable to Silver Wings Plus Travel Club 
2. O Credit Card (if payment by credit card, please supply the following information—check 
appropriate box} 
a. 2 United Travel Card c. C) American Express 
| b. C) MasterCard 4.0 Visa ¢. Diner's Club | 
cad# CLTTTTITITTIITITITTT) Expiration Date LL[ I} 
| Signature = = | 
(Your signature certities that the information you have provided is trae to the best of your knowledge 
Along with the unturmanoe regucsted shove amd pour selected meens of payment 
ITS NECESSARY THAT YOU INCLUDE VALID PROOF OF YOUR AGE. 
Accordingiy please submut « photo copy uf your driver's bcense, passport. berth 
cerutcate (these ave the only accepeabie tarms of pron sccepued This copy thy 
cannes be covered). PLLASE ALLOW SIX )6) WELKS FOR RECEIPT OF YOUR A 
| MEMBERSHIP CARD. This membership card along with s second form of valid we fricndhy | 
Hdentihcanion must be presented to a United Representative each time you fly. Shicse 
| THIS CHARTER MEMBER OFFER ENDS JULY 1, 1986. . | 
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ITALY 


Slicing Up the Beast 





t was one of the most impressive 

parades of criminality ever seen in Ita- 
ly. At 8 a.m. nearly 100 men in hand- 
cuffs and chains were marched through 
the 150-ft. tunnel connecting Palermo’s 
L’Ucciardone prison to a new high- 
security courtroom built on the prison 
grounds. Inside, the fan-shaped, green- 
and-white room, the defendants were 
herded into 30 cages at the rear. At 9:45 
a.m., a bell rang, and Presiding Judge Al- 
fonso Giordano entered in black robes to 
take his seat beneath a tall Crucifix. As a 
nationwide radio audience listened raptly, 
Announcer Carla Mosca intoned, “At this 
moment, the trial has begun.” 

Thus commenced the so-called mon- 
| ster trial, Italy’s most ambitious, costly 
and complex attempt ever to root out the 
Mafia from its historic home in western 





It) pry 











Sicily. Everything about the criminal 
prosecution is gigantic. There are 467 de- 
fendants, variously charged with drug 
trafficking, Mafia membership and 90 
murders in an 8,636-page indictment. 
More than 400 witnesses are scheduled to 
testify. The alleged Mobsters will be de- 
fended by a small army of some 300 law- 
yers. More than 3,000 extra police have 
been brought to Sicily to protect those in- 
volved in the trial 

The proceeding began to bog down of 
its own weight almost as soon as it began. 
Giordano and his associate judge spent 
much of the entire first week just wading 
through the formalities of enrolling the 
lawyers and defendants. Half a day was 
lost when two minor defendants collapsed 
in their cages with epileptic seizures. Addi- 
tional time was wasted when two of the six 
jurors suddenly found reasons to be ex- 
cused; they had to be replaced by two of ten 
alternates. When one defense lawyer be- 
gan a windy monologue, Judge Giordano 
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impatiently cut him off. Said Giordano: “If 





Anti- Mafia fervor runs high as the “monster trial” begins 


we have to, this court will remain in session 
day and night until we finish.” The trial is 
expected to take more than a year and 
cost $100 million. Explained Prosecutor 
Giuseppe Ajala: “We were obliged to do it 
this way because such a huge organism of 
crime could not be chopped up into little 
pieces.” 

Indeed, beginning in the late 1970s 
“the Sicilian connection” became the 
chief supplier of heroin to the U.S. and 
Europe. Drugs have filled the Sicilian 


clans’ coffers with billions of dollars and | 


have been the focus of Sicilian gang wars 
that have killed at least 300 since 1981 
The new drug Mafia has also gunned 
down several high-ranking Italian securi- 
ty officials, including General Alberto 
Dalla Chiesa, the prefect of Palermo who 
was assassinated in September 1982. 
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ian Mob, sent a tremor through the court- 
room when he stepped to a microphone at 
the bars of Cage 23 and boomed out, “I’m 
releasing my lawyers from this case!” Lig- 
gio’s Mafia “family,” based in the Sicilian 
town of Corleone (which gained notoriety 
in Mario Puzo’s The Godfather), was the 
first to jump massively into the drug busi- 
ness. Liggio is charged with four murders 
and drug trafficking. His voice heavy with 
sarcasm, he told the court he had read 
that some of the accused did not deserve 
to be defended. Said Liggio: “I want to 
support that view by renouncing my de- 
fenders.”’ Judge Giordano shot back, “The 
law requires you to be defended.” 

The Sicilian chieftain is part of an or- 
ganization whose influence has spread to 
various levels of Italian society. Mafiosi 
and their friends are said to have infiltrat- 
ed government, finance and dozens of le- 
gitimate businesses. In Sicily, Mob-con- 
trolled urban construction has been a 
bulwark of the depressed local economy 
To the Sicilian unemployed, the crack- 
down on the Mafia appears to be a threat, 
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Ahigh-security courtroom was built at a cost of $19 million to accommodate the giant trial; 30 cages at back hold the defendants 





Dalla Chiesa’s murder resulted in a spate 
of new laws that led directly to the current 
trial. Some of those on the losing side 
of the gang war turned to the police for 
protection; 30 of them are scheduled to 
testify 

The most important of the turncoats 
are Tommaso Buscetta and Salvatore 
(“Toto”) Contorno. They testified in De- 
cember in New York City at the so-called 
pizza-connection trial, where 22 defen- 
dants are charged with distributing Sicil- 
ian heroin through a chain of US. pizza 
outlets. Both are expected to make court 
appearances in Sicily in the spring, 
though Contorno gave prosecutors a scare 
last week by suddenly threatening not to 
Officials see Contorno’s move as a ploy to 
get better treatment and more security. 
Nonetheless, they are visibly concerned. 
Contorno’s statements helped indict 160 
defendants. 

The most dramatic moment of the 
opening week came when Luciano Liggio, 
reputedly “the boss of bosses” of the Sicil- 





“We were obliged to do it this way,” says Prosecutor Ajala, “because such a huge organism of crime could not be chopped up into pieces.” 


and last week they continued a series of 
demonstrations against the trial. They 
waved placards saying WE WANT THE 
MAFIA BACK and held a brief sit-in at Pa- 
lermo’s 800-year-old cathedral 

Many analysts are wondering wheth- 
er the expensive trial will do more than 
sever a few tentacles of the Mafia mon- 
ster. Italian Prime Minister Bettino Craxi 
joined in the anti-Mafia fervor last 
month, exhorting Sicily’s “honest citi- 
zens” to continue their fight against the 
Mob’s stranglehold on their island. “The 
Mafia appears to be on the ropes,” Craxi | 
said confidently. “It has already been 
condemned by the conscience of the Sicil- 
ian people.” Such brave words may buck 
up the spirits of wary jurors and witnesses 
at the Palermo maxi-trial. But Craxi and 
other Italian officials who cannot appear 
in the city’s streets without phalanxes of 
armed guards know the battle has only 
just been joined. By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by Erik Amfitheatrof and Judith Harris/ 
Palermo 
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A Bridgehead to Fao 


The timing of the assault was hardly 
unexpected. For the past two years the 
Iranian army has launched a major 
rainy-season offensive across the marsh- 
lands of Al Huwaiza, north of the Iraqi 
city of Basra on the Shatt al Arab water- 
way. This year, on the anniversary of the 
day the Ayatullah Khomeini took pow- 

| Pee : er in 1979, the Iranians struck again. In 
Ee. the past, superior Iraqi armor and air 
—_ power have repulsed waves of often 
Caught off guard youthful Iranian invaders. This time 
Iranian troops undertook a surprise of- 
fensive farther south, enabling Iran to claim at least a momen- 
tary psychological victory in the 54-year-old war. 

By moving troops across the broad waterway, the Iranians 
were able to seize Fao, a deserted oil port badly damaged early in 
the war, and Umm al Rassas, an island about 40 miles from Bas- 
ra. Iraq conceded that Iranian forces had established “a shaky 
foothold” in its territory but warned that the venture “faced a 
gloomy fate.” At week’s end the ultimate success of the Iranian 
assault was uncertain. But it was clear that whatever the out- 
come, the price would be high. Thus far the battle has claimed 
thousands of casualties on both sides. 














The Show Trial That Fizzled 


Inside the Gdansk courtroom, the judge began trial proceed- 
ings last week with a few routine questions, He asked the defen- 
dant’s profession (electromechanic); his salary ($85 a month); 
and if he had any decorations. He did, including the Nobel Prize 
for Peace, and he had once been the leader of the banned Soli- 
darity trade union. The defendant, Lech Walesa, was in court to 
answer charges that he had slandered members of several re- 
gional electoral commissions. His alleged crime: issuing esti- 
mates of voter turnout in Poland’s parliamentary balloting last 
October that were lower than government figures. 

Presumably, the regime of General Wojciech Jaruzelski had 
hoped that it could intimidate Walesa and his followers. But the 
Warsaw government backtracked 
when it became clear that the trial 
was turning out more absurd than in- 
timidating. Invited by the judge to 
find an amicable solution, the state 
prosecutor offered to withdraw the 
charges if Walesa would make a 
statement that satisfied the commis- 
sion members. Responded Walesa: 
“T had no intention of humiliating 
anyone.” With that, the case was dis- 
missed. Walesa noted that the com- Aces 
promise outcome was a “sign of : 
hope.” Triumphant Walesa 





Operation Hydrofoiled 


Near dawn on Jan. 30, explosions rocked the Rodriguez Ship- 
yards at Messina, Sicily. When the smoke cleared, two Palestin- 
ian-owned hydrofoil ferries were at the bottom of the harbor. Be- 
cause the operator of the hydrofoils is known to be a supporter of 
Yasser Arafat, chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organization, 














World Notes 


police at first theorized that the sabotage was the work of an anti- 
Arafat group. No such luck. Israeli undercover agents made it 
known last week that they were responsible for the blasts. 

Israel, it seems, was convinced that the hydrofoils, each with 
a capacity of 150 passengers, had been sent to Messina to be fit- 
ted with guns and armor plating so they could be used to ferry 
Fatah guerrillas into the Palestinian refugee camps in Lebanon, 
from which they were driven by Israeli troops in 1982. The plan, 
say the Israelis, was for Fatah fighters to make a dash for the 
Lebanese coast from Cyprus on the high-speed hydrofoils under 
cover of night. And how did the Israeli spooks who foiled the 
plan smuggle bombs into Italy? “You just come in as a tourist 
and bring what you need,” said one source. “There are a lot of 
sophisticated ways of smuggling things in these days.” 


WAR CRIMINALS 


Long-Delayed Date with Justice 


Half-blind, senile, and 
emaciated from heart dis- 
ease, Andrija Artukovic 
seemed oblivious as U.S. 
marshals bundled him 
aboard a JAT airlines flight 
to Yugoslavia last week. Only 
after staring hard at an illu- 
minated sign in the plane 
that read FASTEN YOUR SEAT 
BELT in Serbo-Croatian did 
Artukovic, 86, speak. Said he: 
“Now I know where I’m going.” Indeed, his destination was a 
long-delayed date with justice. As Interior Minister in the pup- 
pet Nazi state of Croatia during World War II, Artukovic was 
known as the Butcher of the Balkans and held responsible for the 
murder of as many as 700,000 Serbs, Jews, Gypsies and others. 

Artukovic took advantage of U.S. cold-war hostility toward 
Yugoslavia, among other things, to fend off extradition requests 
that began in 1951. He used false papers to emigrate to the U.S. in 
1948, after first traveling to Italy, Switzerland and Ireland. Artu- 
kovic lived in California until his 1984 arrest and worked as a 
bookkeeper. The extradition order came less than an hour after 
U.S. Supreme Court Justice William Rehnquist denied the aged 
Nazi's request for a stay. Unless his health prevents him from be- 
ing tried for his crimes, his fate in Yugoslavia could be execution. 








Artukovic arrives in Zagreb 


Care for a Frog Tart, Monsieur? 


When it comes to the size of his portions, the avid French 
gourmet usually avoids the gargantuan in favor of the petit. The 
merest taste of his favorite cuisine, he reasons, ought to be suffi- 
cient. No more. Last week French chefs banded together to chal- 
lenge the world record for the longest buffet. The result of their 
labors: an 846-ft. table filled with an appetizing array of food. 
The creation was unveiled during a Mardi Gras celebration at 
the World Tourism and Travel Show in Paris and offered dishes 
representing all the departments of France, including the Indian 
Ocean island of Réunion. Two hundred chefs served up their 
specialties by the meter. 

Some of the more interesting delicacies on the menu: pigs’ 
feet cassoulet, beaver confit, stuffed goose’s neck, eel gratin and 
frog tart. Other attractions were a 4-ft. 5-in. candied Eiffel Tow- 
er,a 10-fl. vegetarian paella dish and a gigantic cooking pot 10 ft. 
in diameter and 5 ft. deep. The buffet organizers topped off the 
pot presentation with a pinch of culinary cuteness: they had a 





jazz band called Haricots Rouges (translation: Red Beans) play 


music on top of it. 
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Putting a Tiger in the Tank 





Cheap oil and low interest rates should accelerate U.S. growth 


uring 1985 the U.S. economy per- 
formed below its potential, sput- 
tering along like a Corvette with a 
clogged carburetor. America’s output 
grew only 2.3%, compared with a full- 
throttle 6.6% in 1984. But TIME’s Board of 
Economists, which met last week in Man- 
hattan, predicts that the country will rev 


| its engine again this year. The group be- 


lieves that the gross national product will 
expand by about 3.3% during 1986, a 
brisk if not blistering pace. 

The economy's high-octane fuel has 


| been low interest rates. The benchmark 





prime rate that banks charge for commer- 
cial loans has remained steady at 9.5% 
Since it plunged to that level last summer 
from 13% in mid-1984. Fostered by the 
Federal Reserve Board, the easier credit 


has spurred consumer spending and en- | 


couraged corporate investment in plant 
and equipment. “All the signs are strong. 
We're seeing the fruits of a very substan- 
tial decline in interest rates,” said Board 
Member Charles Schultze, a senior fellow 
at Washington’s Brookings Institution 
who was chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under President Carter. 

Even with the boost from interest 
rates, the economy would remain a bit 
lackluster in 1986 if it were not for a light- 
ning stroke of good fortune in the energy 
market. Since November the global oil- 
price war started by Saudi Arabia has sent 
crude prices sliding by about 50%. That 
decline will be responsible for about a 
third of this year’s growth in GNP and will 
help control inflation. Said Walter Heller, 
chief economic adviser in the Kennedy 
and Johnson Administrations: “ 
of the Irish is working overtime. 
Ronald Reagan can sing, 
thing’s going my way.’ ”’ 

But the song could change to Nobody 
Knows the Trouble I've Seen if the Admin- 
istration and Congress fail to deal effec- 
tively with a pair of megaproblems: the 
budget and trade deficits. Government 
borrowing to cover the budget shortfall 
could eventually send interest rates shoot- 
ing back up. Also, the trade deficit could 
boost interest rates because the U.S. may 
be forced to borrow more and more mon- 
ey from abroad to finance imports. Heller 
observed that the Government’s record in 
attacking the twin deficits has so far been 
“somewhere between lackluster and 
lousy, but 1986 really looks like a turn- 
around year.” 

TIME’s board expects that the trade 
deficit will at least halt its runaway growth 
and possibly retreat a bit by the end of 


Now 
‘Almost every- 


The luck | 





1986. The deficit hit a record $148.5 billion 
during 1985, largely because an overly 
strong dollar made foreign goods cheap in 
the U.S. and American exports too expen- 
sive in other countries. But last September 
finance ministers and central bankers of 
the U.S. and four other industrial powers— 
Japan, France, Great Britain and West 
Germany—launched a successful effort to 
push down the dollar. It has declined by 
about 12% since then, first at a gradual 
pace and now at a fast clip. Last week the 
dollar plunged to 181 yen, a seven-year low 
against that currency, and to 2.34 West 
German marks, a level not seen since 1983. 

The falling dollar delights U.S. manu- 
facturers because it makes them more 
competitive with foreign rivals. One nega- 
tive aspect for American consumers is 
that the weaker dollar could boost prices 
of imports, including everything from 
Sony television sets to BMW coupes. 

But expensive imports are not likely 
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“We’re seeing the 
fruits of a very 
substantial decline in 
interest rates” 


—CHARLES SCHULTZE 
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Forecasts by TIME’s Board of Economists 








% change in C.P.1. (Dec. over Dec.) — % of civilian labor force (year-end) 


to rekindle rapid inflation. TIME’s econo- 
mists forecast that the Consumer Price 
Index will rise only about 3.7% during 
1986, even less than 1985’s 3.8%. Last 
week the Labor Department announced 
that wholesale prices actually declined by 
.7% in January. Plunging oil prices will do 
much of the work of keeping inflation 
down, since energy is a major cost in man- 
ufacturing. Consumers are already reap- 
ing the benefits of slightly cheaper gaso- 
line and heating fuel, and more declines 
are on the way 

Thanks to 39 months of economic re- 
covery, Americans continue to march 
back to work. The TIME economists esti- 
mate that unemployment, which dipped 
from 6.9% in December to 6.7% in Janu- 
ary, will fall a bit more during the year. 
They predict a level of 6.5% by the end of 
1986, a far cry from the November 1982 
peak of 10.7%. 

The bright outlook for jobs helps keep 


“The luck of the 
Irish is working 
overtime” 

—WALTER HELLER 
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“What better way 
for the Mexicans to 
tweak the Yank’s 
nose than default on 
the debts” 


—LESTER THUROW 


the expansion going by inspiring consum- 
ers to spend, By most measures, their con- 
fidence remains high, and with good rea- 
son. Consumers boosted their net worth 
by an average 10% during 1985, partly be- 
cause of gains in the stock market, 
Schultze said. 

Business executives, by comparison, 
until recently have been somewhat reluc- 
tant to spend on new plants and equip- 
ment, partly because they were unsure the 
recovery would last. This year, however, 
Heller expects capital spending to in- 
crease about 744%, to $511 billion, which 
would be a healthy extra push for the 
economy. One reason companies can bet- 
ter afford to buy industrial robots, new 
buildings and other improvements is that 
the booming stock market has made it 
cheaper for them to raise money by issu- 
ing securities. Last week Wall Street in- 
vestors, buoyed by moderate interest rates 
and cheap energy, pushed the Dow Jones 
industrial average up 51.03 points, to a 
record 1664.45 

The TIME board agreed, however, 
that the good times will eventually stop 
rolling if nothing is done about the 
gargantuan US. budget deficit, which 
reached $212.3 billion in fiscal 1985. The 
economists think that the new Gramm- 
Rudman law, which sets out a timetable 
for the gradual elimination of the deficit 
by 1991, will put enormous pressure on 
Congress to cul spending and raise taxes. 
“Gramm-Rudman is a powerful threat,” 
said Alice Rivlin, director of economics 
studies at Brookings. A federal court ruled 
two weeks ago that one important part of 
the law, which would have enabled the 
Comptroller General to make automatic 
budget reductions, was unconstitutional, 
but the measure contains other fallback 
provisions that would force Congress to 














“You could see oil 
prices go down very, 
very substantially, to 
the low teens and 
below” 


—RIMMER DE VRIES 


take votes on sweeping spending cuts. 

TIME’s economists noted that the Ad- 
ministration has largely abandoned its old 
argument that deficits can be wiped out 
simply by stimulating the economy. In the 
fiscal 1987 budget that the Administra- 
tion sent to Congress earlier this month, 
said Rivlin, “the White House has given 
up on the whole line of reasoning that was 
in previous documents, about how these 
deficits have nothing to do with pushing 
up interest rates or anything else.” Added 
Harvard Professor Martin Feldstein, who 


| served for two years as President Rea- 





gan’s chief economic adviser: “The bud- 
get goes another step further toward rec- 
ognizing that deficits do matter, that you 
have to take tough steps.” 

The economists differed somewhat, 
though, on the issue of how soon the defi- 
cit must be cut substantially. “This is the 
make-or-break year for the deficit,” con- 
tended Rivlin. “There is a general percep- 
tion that there is a breakdown in our sys- 
tem and we can't solve this problem.” 
Feldstein, however, thinks that consider- 
able progress has already been made. Said 
he: “If the deficit problem drags on for an- 
other year, it’s not the end of the earth.” 

Many legislators and economists 
maintain that Congress and the Adminis- 
tration will have to boost taxes in order 
to keep the 1987 deficit to the $144 bil- 
lion mark that Gramm-Rudman requires 
Board Member Feldstein thinks that tax- 
es will eventually have to be raised, but 
that the Administration will not go along 
with an increase until after the 1986 con- 
gressional elections, “when the magni- 
tude of the problem will be clearer.” 

Uncertainty about when the deficit 
will be reduced poses a serious dilemma 
for Federal Reserve Chairman Paul 
Volcker. If he assumes that the deficit cuts 
will come soon, the Federal Reserve is 
likely to loosen credit in advance to pre- 
vent a drop in federal spending from slow- 
ing down the economy. But if Volcker 
boosts the money supply and no budget 
cuts are made, the economy could become 
overstimulated and vulnerable to in- 
creased inflation 

The risk of inflation has been sharply 
reduced, however, by the huge drop in pe- 
troleum prices. Last week the price for 
next-month delivery of West Texas Inter- 
mediate, a benchmark crude, closed at 
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“This is the make-or- 
break year for the 
deficit” 


— ALICE RIVLIN 
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“If the deficit 
problem drags on for 


another year, it’s not 
the end of the earth” 


—MARTIN FELDSTEIN 
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$16.01 per bbl., compared with $31.72 in 
November. Rimmer de Vries, chief inter- 
national economist for Morgan Guaranty 
Trust, expects prices to average about $18 
this year and next. 

What brought on the oil windfall is a 
global production binge. The Organiza- 
tion of Petroleum Exporting Countries is 
pumping about 17.5 million bbl. a day, 
2.5 million bbl. more than the industrial 
world can use. The glut showed up in ear- 
nest late last year after Saudi Arabia 
nearly doubled its output in order to re- 
gain the market share it had lost to rival 
producers. 

Saudi Arabia demands that other 
countries ease the oil glut by cutting back 
production. But most rivals have refused. 
If no agreement is reached, says De Vries, 
“you could see oil prices go down very, 
very substantially, to the low teens and 
below that.” The big question is how 
much economic pain the kingdom is will- 
ing to inflict on its rivals. “I don’t think 
Saudi Arabia will want to be the hard- 
liner and bring down countries and com- 
panies and banks,” said De Vries. 

Nonetheless, the Saudis have already 
put oil producers and their lenders in a 
historic jam. The worst trouble spot will 
be Mexico, which last week felt com- 
pelled to slash the average price of its oil 
from $19.77 to $15.09. The country has 
foreign debts of $96 billion and says it 
needs $9 billion in new loans this year. 
M.LT. Economist Lester Thurow warns 
that the austerity measures that Mexico 
has endured to pay interest on its debt 
could make it politically popular for the 
country’s leadership to repudiate the 
loans. Said Thurow: “What better way for 
the Mexicans to tweak the Yank’s nose 
than to default on all of the debts.” That 
could set off a financial crisis in the U.S., 
where many large banks still have multi- 
billion-dollar loans to Mexico on their 
books. De Vries said, however, that finan- 
ciers were likely to work out yet another 
package of new credit with the country. 


exico’s woes have distracted U.S. 

attention from its own patch of 

despair in Oklahoma and Texas, 
said Thurow. Falling crude prices have 
not only devastated many oilmen there 
but also their suppliers and much of the 
real estate industry. Says Thurow: “When 
the oil industry goes down, the whole in- 
frastructure starts to fall in value.” The 
evidence is abundant. The accounting 
firm of Price Waterhouse reported last 
week that the number of Houston busi- 
nesses declaring bankruptcy rose 33% last 
year, to 1,386. 

For most industries, though, cheap oil 
will be a powerful energizer. It will give 
the U.S. economy an excellent chance of 
achieving strong, noninflationary growth 
over the next year or so. And it will also, 
TIME’s economists agreed, give the White 
House and Congress precious added time 
to come to terms with the daunting budget 
dilemma. — By Stephen Koepp 
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Adios, Amiga? 


Commodore flirts with failure 





nly three years ago, Commodore In- 

ternational of West Chester, Pa., was 
the hottest name in a hot game: home- 
computer sales. Its Commodore 64 was 
the Volkswagen of computers, a low-cost, 
dependable model that became the best- 
selling machine in the business. The com- 
pany’s earnings reached a record $144 
million in its fiscal year 1984. 

But when home-computer sales start- 
ed to fizzle in late 1984, Commodore 
quickly began to lose its sizzle. Last week 
the company reported that it lost $53.2 
million in the fourth quarter of 1985. That 
brought its total losses since June of 1984 
to $206 million. During this grim period 
Commodore has piled up debts of $250 





Figures for 
in millions of dollars” 


million, and it is now negotiating with 
creditors to postpone a Feb. 28 deadline 
for loan repayments. 

At) Commodore headquarters, 
though, hopes still run high. Chief Execu- 
tive Marshall Smith, 56, is convinced that 
his new, technologically impressive 
Amiga computer will become a winner 
and that the banks will give the company 
enough time to make a turnaround. Wall 
Street speculates that Commodore may be 
working on a deal to raise cash through a 
merger or joint venture with another firm. 

On the surface, Commodore's trou- 
bles seem to have started with the abrupt 
departure in January 1984 of President 
Jack Tramiel, who resigned after a dis- 
pute with Chairman Irving Gould and 
later became head of Atari, a rival home- 
computer maker. A savvy salesman and 
cutthroat competitor, Tramiel made 
Commodore a huge success by bringing 
out quality products at rock-bottom 
prices. But Tramiel bears some of the re- 
sponsibility for Commodore's recent slide. 
He focused on sales and skimped on re- 
search and development of new models. 

Since he took over after Tramiel’s 
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exit, Smith has been scrambling in vain to 
bring out a successful follow-up to the 
Commodore 64. One candidate that 
flopped was the Plus-4. Unveiled in the 
summer of 1984, it was more powerful 
and versatile than the Commodore 64, but 
it did not run the same programs as its 
predecessor. Owners of the 64 who might 
have upgraded to the Plus-4 were reluc- 
tant to do so because they would have had 
to buy entirely new software libraries. 
Smith may have made a company- 
saving move when he bought Amiga 
Corp., a small computer firm in Santa 
Clara, Calif., for $25 million in October of 
1984. Technology obtained in that acqui- 
sition helped Commodore develop its 
Amiga model, which has drawn praise 
from industry experts. Among Amiga’s 
attractive features are its state-of-the-art 
color graphics and its ability to run more 
than one program at the same time. 
Despite the machine’s dazzle, how- 








ever, Amiga sales are off to a slow start. 
Commodore has been selling computers 
through such department stores as K mart 
and Sears. But that strategy has alienated 
computer-store Owners, many of whom 
refuse to stock the Amiga. Says Drew 
Clausen, who owns nine Computerland 
stores in Los Angeles: “Once you open 
your product to mass merchandisers, then 
you're not selling computers. You're sell- 
ing toasters.” Commodore is also having 
trouble finding a market niche for the 
Amiga. Business customers are unenthusi- 
astic because it is not compatible with the 
IBM machines that are common in of- 
fices. Shoppers looking for a home com- 
puter are discouraged by the Amiga’s 
price: $1,795 with a color monitor. 
Commodore's creditors will probably 
give the Amiga a fair chance before trying 
to force the company into bankruptcy. 
Says Computer Expert Raimund Wasner 
of the Yankee Group, a Boston-based re- 
search firm: “Commodore is worth more 
alive than dead.” But the patient’s pulse is 
growing weak. — By Gordon M. Henry. 
Reported by William Hackman/Los Angeles and 
Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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hen a New York woman died on 

Feb. 8 after taking cyanide-laced 
Tylenol capsules, executives at Johnson & 
Johnson, maker of the painkiller, saw an 
old nightmare returning to haunt them. 
They recalled all too vividly how their 
company was shaken in 1982 after seven 
people in Illinois died from poisoned 
Tylenol. This time, Johnson & Johnson 
was ready. Responding swiftly and 
smoothly to the new crisis, it imme- 
diately and indefinitely canceled all 
television commercials for Tylenol, 
established a toll-free telephone hot- 
line to answer consumer questions 
and offered refunds or exchanges to 
customers who had purchased Ty- 
lenol capsules. At week’s end, when 
another bottle of tainted Tylenol 
was discovered in a store (see 
NATION), it took only a matter of 
minutes for the manufacturer to is- 
sue a nationwide warning that peo- 
ple should not use the medication in 
its capsule form. 

Johnson & Johnson’s previous 
experience with disaster had taught 
it the value of a spreading corporate 
discipline known as crisis manage- 
ment. Many other companies have 
learned the hard way that catastro- 
phe can come from nowhere at any 
time: the lethal gas leak at Union 
Carbide’s Bhopal plant in India in 
1984, the 1981 collapse of two 
skywalks in the Kansas City Hyatt 
Regency Hotel. But more and more 
firms are not waiting until calamity 
strikes to think about what they 
would do. Instead, they are develop- 
ing detailed plans to cope with such 
crises as industrial accidents, prod- 
uct recalls and even terrorist at- 
tacks. Says Steven Fink, president of 
Los Angeles—based Lexicon Communica- 
tions and author of the forthcoming book 
Crisis Management: Planning for the Inev- 
itable: “Companies are beginning to real- 
ize that what happens to a Union Carbide 
can happen to them, whether they’re big 
or small, publicly traded or privately 
held.” 

It is the element of surprise that is 
most unsettling to executives confronted 
by sudden catastrophe. Says Fink: “The 
savviest chief executive in the world often 
falls victim to a kind of paralysis when a 
crisis strikes.” Any kind of conditioning 
may thus be comforting in a crunch. Says 
Jean Lipman-Blumen, a professor at Cal- 
ifornia’s Claremont Graduate School’s 
Executive Management Program: “The 
worst part of a crisis is being unpre- 
pared. By removing the unexpected qual- 


Fink 


| ity you are removing that which is most 


unnerving.” 

United Airlines and Dow Chemical, 
among others, have set up corporate 
SWAT teams made up of employees who 
are trained to take charge in the event of 
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Coping with Catastrophe 


Crisis management becomes the new corporate discipline 


an unexpected disaster. Attention to de- 
tail is a crucial component of most contin- 
gency plans. Dow has produced a 20-page 
program for communicating with the 
public during a disaster, right down to 
such particulars as who is going to run the 
copy machines. Many companies desig- 
nate a single corporate spokesman to field 
all inquiries from the press. A list may be 


ion 
and a client's project, which partly collapsed 


“The savviest executive falls victim to paralysis.” 


drawn up of those executives to be noti- 
fied in emergency situations, and the late- 
night phone numbers of local radio and 
television stations may be kept posted on 
office walls. Some companies even simu- 
late mock disasters as rehearsals for the 
real thing, like fire drills. 


ther companies, including McDon- 

ald’s, Abbott Laboratories and CBS, 
are learning how to be prepared by enlist- 
ing the expert advice of public relations 
firms. In fact, crisis management has be- 
come a growth industry. Says Frank Man- 
kiewicz, an executive vice president at 
Gray & Co.,a Washington-based public re- 
lations and lobbying firm: “We're focusing 
on our crisis-management capabilities 
when talking to potential clients.” Some 
firms have people around the country who 
can move on a 24-hour basis to handle a 
corporate crisis. Often, these independent 
experts offer a much needed objectivity. 
Says Philip Lesly, president of a Chicago 
public relations agency: “Everybody in- 
volved is emotionally charged.” 











Despite the new popularity of crisis 
management, executives who are fully 
ready to respond to emergencies are still 
in the minority. When a disaster unfolds, 
many corporate chiefs shake their heads 
and refuse to acknowledge the gravity 
of the problem. Says Gerald Meyers, for- 
mer chairman of American Motors, who 
teaches a course in crisis management at 
Carnegie-Mellon University: “The most 
frequently made mistake is denial, and it’s 
the biggest one you can make. Denial 
then gives way to anger. When the crisis 
doesn’t go away quickly, the panic sets 
in.” Agrees Donald Deaton, a senior 
vice president at Hill & Knowlton, 
a New York-based public relations 
firm with an expertise in crisis man- 
agement: “You can’t sit on your 
hands waiting for the problem 
to disappear. You have to take 
charge.” 

Company officials must next 
overcome a powerful impulse to run 
for cover from the press and the 
public. “Executives often bury their 
heads in the sand and refuse to com- 
municate. But adopting a bunker 
mentality is always to their own det- 
riment,” says Fink. Moreover, he 
continues, “many companies go 
astray by lying.” When that hap- 
pens, the public loses faith in the 
firm, and its products, which may 
never be restored. 

One of the most important steps 
in dealing with a disaster is investi- 
gating its causes. When the fifth 
floor of a high-rise office tower 
under construction in Los Angeles 
collapsed last December, killing 
three people, the general contractor, 
San Francisco-based Swinerton & 
Walberg, was besieged. Recalls Bill 
Van Leuven, Swinerton’s manager 
of business development: “People 
were banging on our doors. We 
didn’t know where to turn. No one 
was prepared to address the prob- 
lem.” The company hired Lexicon Com- 
munications, which organized a team of 
safety engineers and Swinerton execu- 
tives to assess the possible causes of 
the collapse. 

Many companies become converts to 
crisis planning only after they have been 
shaken to their corporate core. That was 
the experience of H.J. Heinz, the consum- 
er-products conglomerate. The firm at- 
tracted unwelcome attention last year 
when its Star-Kist subsidiary was accused 
of shipping | million cans of rancid tuna in 
Canada. Even after the Canadian Prime 
Minister impounded the fish, Heinz execu- 
tives refused to speak to the press or the 
public. Concedes Thomas McIntosh, a 
Heinz spokesman: “It was ignorance. We 
didn’t know what was happening. It was a 
truly embarrassing episode.” Two months 
ago, Heinz belatedly began organizing its 
own emergency-management team. Now, 
with some confidence, it hopes that its 
next corporate crisis will have a happier 
ending. — By Barbara Rudolph. Reported by 
Cristina Garcia/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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The forecast calls for 
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Buckle up —Togethtwe-can save lives. 
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On the road, an impending storm 
presents a special challenge—one 
the driver of a Thunderbird is well 
prepared to accept 





Thunderbirds electronically fuel 
injected engine provides the power. 
Steel-belted radial tires and rack 
and pinion steering provide the 
grip.And for further stability and 
road control, Thunderbird’ shape 
helps reduce front and rear lift 
Inside, you'll find the appoinunents 
of a true drivers car Thunderbirds 
airflow management reduces wind 
noise and helps keep the windows 
clean. Seating areas provide lateral 
support for cornering. And to 
minimize the time your eves are | 
off the road, the instrument cluster 
provides vital information at a glance 


Of course, Thunderbird does 
have its limits; it cant predict the 
weather. It can, however, make 
dealing with a storm a little easier. 
You can drive a Thunderbird at your 
nearby Ford Dealer. Have a nice day 


3-Year Unlimited Mileage | 
Warranty. 

The new 3-year unlimited mileage 
warranty covers major powertrain 
components on 1986 Ford cars 
Warranty is limited and certain 
deductibles apply.Ask to see the 
3-year unlimited mileage warranty 
when you see your Ford Dealer. | 





Best-built American cars. 


“Quality is Job1°A 1985 survey 
established that Ford makes the best 
built American cars. This is based on 
an average Of problems reported by 
owners in a six-month period on 
1981-1984 models designed and built 
in the US. 


Have you driven a Ford... 


lately? . 
Cy 











A Mighty High-Kicking Comeback 


Radio City Music Hall turns its first profit in three decades 


t was a dream palace, an exuberant art 
deco fantasy, but year after year fewer 
people came. Despite its exalted status as 
a temple of family entertainment and the 
“Showplace of the Nation,” Manhattan’s 
Radio City Music Hall would have closed 
if a few changes had not been made. And 
what changes they were! Where Snow 
White once graced the screen, Madonna 
has become a queen of the stage. In the 
hall where the movie King Kong pre- 
miered, the closest thing to a horror show 
these days is a concert by the shock- 
rock group Twisted Sister. In addi- 
tion to the high-kicking Rockettes 
(who still show up from time to 
lime), audiences are now treated 
to sights such as 12-ft 
dancing mummies and 
walls of flame 
The jarring transforma- 
tion worked, and the people 
came back. Radio City Music 
Hall Productions revealed last 
week that it earned $2.5 million 
in 1985, the first annual profit 
for the world’s largest indoor 
theater since 1955. Said Rich- 
ard Evans, chairman of the 
company and chief architect 





of the comeback: “Call 
it the Miracle on Sixth 
Avenue or whatever, but 

the Music Hall is 


again the vibrant 
healthy entertain- 
ment center that it 
once was.” 
After charge 
of the Music Hall in 
1980, Evans quickly 
dropped traditional fam- 
ily entertainment in favor of 
more contemporary fare, from 
bacchanalian rock concerts 
by the likes of Iron Maiden 


taking 


such stars as Bill Cosby and Eddie Murphy 
| Evansalso brought ina few old reliables, in- 
| cluding Johnny Mathis and Liberace, who 
| broke box-office records last year by filling 
| the 6,000-seat auditorium for 21 perfor- 
mances. At the same time, Evans has 
turned the Music Hall into an entertain- 
ment conglomerate that sponsors concerts 
elsewhere, produces plays and TV specials, 
and stages sales meetings and gala product 
introductions for major corporations 
The live performances, which form 
the core of the theater’s new format, rep- 
resent a return to the Music Hall’s earliest 
days. Those who attended the opening 
night on Dec. 27, 1932, saw 17 acts, in- 
cluding Ray Bolger, Martha Graham and 
the Flying Wallendas. But Depression-era 
audiences were eager for the escapism 
that Hollywood films provided, and the 
house soon became famous for world 
movie premieres 
By the 1940s the Music Hall was the 


and Adam Ant to comedy acts featuring | 





| dent of Leisure General, 


most popular entertainment attraction in 
Manhattan. Both New Yorkers and tour- 
ists waited hours for tickets to the opening 
of such postwar films as Mister Roberts, 
An American in Paris and Singin’ in the 
Rain. Along with the movie, they saw the 
Rockettes, the troupe of 36 dancers who 
remain the living symbols of the hall 

But suburban theaters and the pub- 
lic’s desire for something racier than fam- 
ily fare gradually drove attendance down 
It fell from 5 million a year in 1967 
to less than 2 million a decade later. By 
1978 Rockefeller Center, the Music 
Hall’s owner, planned to close it for 


good, That prompted a nationwide outcry 
that led New York City to designate the 
interior a landmark that had to be pre- 
served. After a $2.5 million renovation 
that restored the original appearance of 
everything from the 24-karat gold-leaf 
ceiling to the murals in the bathrooms, the 
Music Hall reopened on May 31, 1979. 

Evans, now 41, arrived a year later 
brimming with ideas. He had been presi- 
an Atlanta- 
based company that specialized in rescu- 
ing ailing recreation firms. He recalls: 
“One of my concerns when I first got here 
was that for 48 years you had to be Snow 
White to get on the Radio City Music 
Hall stage. I felt that to keep the Music 
Hall vital and viable, we would have to 
appeal to a variety of audiences.” He be- 
gan with a flourish by booking the Grate- 
ful Dead, a legendary rock group, for 
eight sold-out performances 

The concert business, though, proved 
difficult to penetrate. Few bands or sing- 


| 
| 
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Evans with a constellation of star attractions: clockwise from lower 
left, Cosby, Madonna, Liberace and Dee Snyder of Twisted Sister 








ers saw the venerable theater as a desir- 
able place to play, and some managers 
even refused to return telephone calls 
That forced Scott Sanders, head of the 
concert division, to crisscross the country 
in an effort to drum up acts. “It wasn’t 
easy sailing at first,” says Sanders, 29. 
But what this house has that no other has 
is that it’s Radio City Music Hall, and 
they don’t build theaters like this any- 
more.” Indeed, the hall now accounts for 
more than half of all concert tickets sold 
in the New York City area. The 120 per- 
formances booked last year were, on aver- 
age, 97% sold out 

Some acts can change the character 
of the theater and its surroundings 
Neighboring office workers were star- 
tled last year to find the streets packed 
with Wanna Be’s—teenage Madonna 
look-alikes—when the singer ap- 

peared. Inside the auditorium, 

guards had to tackle one ar- 
dent fan and drag him from 
the stage. Yet the glittering 
> hall is not the worse for rock 
E fandom’s wear. To help keep 
fF it that way, audience members 
pe; have been asked to check their 
> leather-and-chrome-spiked | 
wristbands at the door 

Big-name acts are just some 
of the spectaculars that the Mu- 
sic Hall stages. Its annual 
Christmas show, which played 
119 performances last year, 
featured a “living Nativity” | 
scene that included three 
camels, two donkeys and 
five sheep. Last month 
he theater joined oth- 
ers in Washington and 
Auanta in a televised birth- 
day tribute to Martin Luther 








King Jr. The TV division 
also produces such specials 
as the annual MTV Video | 


Awards, at which rock videos 
are honored, and the Night 
of 100 Stars series, which 
featured some 300 performers 
when the second installment aired last year 
to benefit the Actors’ Fund of America. 

Evans has mimicked a strategy used 
by the Olympic Games and signed up 
sponsors who last year paid a total of 
$750,000 for the right to link their names 
to the hall. American Airlines, for exam- 
ple, is the official domestic airline of Ra- 
dio City, while Coca-Cola is its designated 
soft drink. The list of sponsors also in- 
cludes Chevrolet, New York’s Westin 
Plaza Hotel and even L’eggs, which has 
been named the official purveyor of panty 
hose to the Rockettes. 

Crowds of out-of-towners have long 
taken tours of Radio City to marvel at its 
magnificence. Says Evans: “The Music 
Hall ranks with the Statue of Liberty and 
the United Nations as a must-see attrac- 
tion.” Thanks to his savvy choice of en- 
tertainers, more and more tourists and 
New Yorkers alike are coming to see the 
show —By John Greenwald. Reported 
by Jane Van Tassel/New York 
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Business Notes 








Japan Heads Off a Showdown 


When Senator John Dan- 
forth of Missouri led a congres- 
sional delegation on a trip to 
Japan last month, he delivered a 
letter from 13 Senate colleagues 
to Prime Minister Yasuhiro Na- 
kasone and Michio Watanabe, 
the Japanese Minister of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry. In |= A = 
it was a blunt warning: “This Nissan cars land in Newark 
would be an especially unfortu- 
nate time for Japan to further increase its auto imports to 
the U.S.” 

The message was apparently received. Last week the Japa- 
nese government announced that it would extend voluntary quo- 
tas on car exports to the US. for the sixth consecutive year. In 
the twelve months beginning with April, shipments will be held 
to 2.3 million vehicles, the same limit as in the previous year. 

Nakasone may have feared that the U.S. Congress, angered 
by America’s record $49.7 billion trade deficit with Japan last 
year, was ready to pass protectionist legislation. Moreover, he 
was not eager to become embroiled in a new trade dispute with 
the U.S. shortly before he welcomes President Reagan and other 
leaders of the major industrial nations to the annual economic 
summit, which will be held in Tokyo in May. 








INVESTIGATIONS 
Eastern’s Belly Full of Cocaine 


Because of its 13 daily flights to 
Latin America, Eastern Air Lines has 
unwillingly become a carrier of choice 
for cocaine cowboys. Since November 
1983 federal agents have discovered 26 
cases of coke-smuggling aboard East- 
ern jets. Last week a top Drug Enforce- 
ment Administration official revealed 
that indictments are in the works 
against some 50 of Eastern’s baggage 
handlers in Miami. The agency sus- 
pects them of smuggling billions of dol- 
lars’ worth of cocaine into the U.S. in 
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Loading up with drugs? 





airliner cargo bellies. 

The spotlight on Eastern intensified in April 1984, when 
U.S. Customs Service agents seized one of the company’s jumbo 
jets after discovering 3 lbs. of coke under the cockpit. Federal in- 
vestigators enlisted the help of Eastern Chairman Frank Bor- 
man, who gave his mechanics the go-ahead to help agents search 
planes for illegal stashes. The current probe began last August 
after Customs agents found two coke shipments totaling 1,722 
Ibs., or $430 million worth, aboard Eastern flights from Colom- 
bia. Investigators discovered that the contraband was generally 
stuffed into suitcases by baggage handlers in Colombia and then 
slipped through Customs by fellow conspirators in Miami. 


Through a Film Darkly 


While it remains the world’s leading maker of photographic 
equipment, Kodak (est. 1985 sales: $10.6 billion) has been suffer- 
ing a string of negative developments. In January the company 
lost a patent-infringement suit brought by Polaroid, and dropped 
out of the instant-camera market. Last week Kodak announced 








that weak 1985 earnings will compel it to eliminate 10% of its 
129,000 jobs. The company also plans to cut out raises for 130 top 
executives in 1986 and to reduce overall spending by 5%. 

Kodak, which suffered a 27% profit decline during the first 
nine months of 1985, blamed product-development costs and 
foreign competition. Kodak’s profits were further hurt by the 
strength last year of the U.S. dollar, which raised the company’s 
prices overseas. 

Wall Street welcomed the firm’s cost-cutting moves. Said 
Eugene Glazer, who follows the photo industry for Dean Witter 
Reynolds: “It will be painful in the short run, but Kodak will 
reap the rewards in the long run, starting next year.” Few work- 
ers, however, were looking that far ahead. Said one: “The ques- 
tion on my mind is, Will I still have my job?” 


MARKETING 


The Yellow Pages Run for Color 


Each year about 173 million Americans thumb through one 
or another of the 6,400 local editions of the Yellow Pages, look- 
ing for hardware stores or Hungarian restaurants. Some custom- 
ers who recently received new directories noticed something 
startling about their Yellow Pages: they were not just yellow any- 
more. In fact, they were filled with splashes of red, brown and 
even green. For the first time since people began letting their fin- 
gers do the walking 100 years ago, multicolor advertisements are 
being printed in the Yellow Pages. These eye-catching ads, first 





introduced last November in the Champaign, III, phone book, 
now appear in ten markets, including Orlando, Cincinnati, and 
Springfield, Ill. 

Though it has of course long been possible to print color ads 
in the Yellow Pages, publishers of the directories chose not to do 
so because of the expense. Now, however, a new, patented 
graphics process called Markolor will reduce the cost of such ads 
in the Yellow Pages by half. R.H. Donnelley, the Purchase, 
N.Y.—based publisher or sales agent for 600 different Yellow 
Pages directories, owns the exclusive rights to Markolor. The 
company plans to have color on all its Yellow Pages by 1987. 


Searching for the Black Hole 


Many Americans wonder where their money goes. So, it 
turns out, does the Government, According to a study commis- 
sioned by the Federal Reserve Board and made public last week, 
about $154 billion in currency and coin had been put into circu- 
lation in the US. as of last spring. But about 60% of that cash 
supply, or at least $96 billion, seems to have mysteriously disap- 
peared. Americans are probably carrying around no more than 
$36 billion in their pockets or purses to make day-to-day pur- 
chases. Companies, meanwhile, probably have no more than $22 
billion stashed in drawers, safes and cash registers. 

So what happened to the $96 billion? Federal Reserve offi- 
cials speculate that some of the money may be salted away in 
mattresses and piggy banks. Much more has probably seeped 
into the underground economy, where drug dealers and or- 
ganized crime bosses, as well 
as otherwise law-abiding citi- 
zens, make cash-only transac- 
tions that go unreported to 
the Internal Revenue Service. 





Finally, billions of dollars 
have undoubtedly journeyed 
overseas, because many foreign- 
ers like to hoard American 
money, especially in countries 
with unstable currencies. 
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Zeroing In on the O Rings 








Revelations about Challenger confront the presidential panel 


E ven the celebrities on the blue-ribbon 
commission charged with investigat- 
ing the explosion of space shuttle Chal- 
lenger were upstaged last week by a 
Steady stream of disclosures. First, the 
New York Times revealed that NASA in- 
ternal documents had long ago warned 
about problems with the crucial O rings, 
the two giant synthetic-rubber washers 
that seal each joint between the booster- 
rocket segments. Next, an article in Avia- 
tion Week & Space Technology spelled out 
in extraordinary detail how the starboard 
booster had caused Challenger’s external 
liquid-fuel tank to explode. Then, NASA 
released pictures showing a mysterious 
puff of black smoke apparently emerging 
from the booster at lift-off. The 13-mem- 
ber panel, which includes former Secre- 
tary of State William Rogers, Nobel Lau- 
realte Physicist Richard Feynman and 
Astronauts Neil Armstrong and Sally 
Ride, seemed to have its 
hands full just keeping up 
with the new information. 
The O rings, already sus- 
pect, were spotlighted early 
in the week when the Times 
printed details of memos 
leaked by an unnamed solid- 
fuel rocket expert. One docu- 
ment, written last July by 
Richard Cook, an agency 
budget analyst, noted that 
booster O rings had shown 
signs of charring on previous 
missions and could lead to a 
“catastrophic” situation. 
Panel Chairman Rogers 
reacted defensively to the 
Times scoop. At a commis- 
sion hearing, he asked Cook 
rhetorically: “Do you think your engi- 
neering experience based on the short 
time you've been at NASA improved your 
ability to pass judgment on what others 
had decided?” Cook, who has no engi- 
neering experience, seemed stunned and 
did not reply to the question but force- 
fully defended the facts in his memo. 
Two days later, he told the 
press that NASA engineers 
had “whispered” in his ear 
that because of the O-ring 
problems they “held their 
breaths” during every shuttle 
launch. In other testimony, 
one of NASA's booster experts, 
Lawrence Mulloy, conceded 
that damage to the rings had 
occurred previously. In the 
171 joints from spent booster 
segments that NASA has ex- 
amined, he said, six primary 
rings showed signs of erosion. 











Feynman 








The week’s most tantalizing story, in 
Aviation Week, reported that the jet of 
flame from the side of Challenger’s right 
booster had either melted or wrenched 
loose the struts that held the booster to the 
lower end of the external tank. The boost- 
er then pivoted on its still intact upper-at- 
tachment fitting and crashed its nose into 


CHAIN OF DISASTER? 
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the tank wall. The escaping liquid oxygen 
and liquid hydrogen ignited, causing the 
fatal explosion. At week’s end NASA had 
not commented on the report. 

Nearly everyone, including the space 
agency, seemed to be zeroing in on a fail- 
ure of the right booster rocket, probably at 
its bottom joint, as the event 
that initiated the tragedy. The 
puff of black smoke seen in 
the NASA photographs and 
videotape lends support to 
theories that an O ring was at 
fault. According to a flight 
“time-line” compiled by NASA 
and released at week’s end the 
smoke first appeared .445 sec- 
onds after booster ignition. It 
swirled between the rocket 
and the external tank, near 
where the fatal burnthrough 
seems to have occurred. One 
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solid-rocket specialist noted that because 
the puff was dark, it probably did not re- 
sult from combustion of the booster’s solid 
fuel, which produces light-colored smoke. 
More likely, it came from the burning O 
ring or the putty placed inside the rings to 
protect the seal. 

What might have caused an O ring in 
the right booster to fail? Panelist Feyn- 
man demonstrated one possibility at the 
public hearing by conducting a simple ex- 
periment in front of the TV cameras. He 
placed a small section of a ring in a C- 
clamp and submerged it in a cup of ice 
water. Then, removing the section and re- 
leasing it from the clamp, he concluded, 
“The resilience is very much reduced 
when the temperature is re- 
duced.” That fact may be sig- 
nificant, because the booster 
joints that the O rings are sup- 
posed to seal shift under the 
enormous stresses of launch. 
If the rings are not resilient, 
they may not seat properly in 
their grooves, leaving gaps 
through which the hot gases 
can escape. Thus, Feynman 
asked, would the low tem- 
perature (38°F) at Challeng- 
er’s lift-off have increased the 
chance of failure? 

NASA's Mulloy conceded 
that the rings start to lose 
their resiliency at a tempera- 
ture of 50°F. But despite some 
reservations expressed the 
day before the tragedy by booster manu- 
facturer Morton Thiokol, Mulloy said, 
NASA technicians had concluded (and 
Thiokol experts concurred) that the seals 
would work. Mulloy later volunteered 
that even if the primary O ring failed, the 
backup ring “would seat as it has done in 
the past, even under those temperature 
conditions.” 

Mulloy’s statement seemed at odds 
with a 1982 NASA report. The document 
concluded that because of shifting mo- 
tions in the boosters at launch, the sec- 
ondary O rings might not seat properly. 
But NASA decided that the shuttle could 
keep flying without an assured backup, 
knowing that the consequences of failure, 
in the agency’s own words, could be “loss 
of mission, vehicle and crew.” 

At week’s end, as NASA continued to 
maintain a stiff upper lip about both the 
rocket’s defects and the shuttle’s future, 
Rogers issued a terse but devastating 
statement: he had advised the President 
that after only one week of hearings, the 
commission “has found that the process 
lof decision making leading up to Chal- 
lenger’s launch] may have been flawed.” 
As a result, NASA was being asked to ex- 
clude those of its personnel involved in 
the launch from any further role on the 
investigating teams. —By Jamie Murphy. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington and 
Jerry Hannitin/Cape Canaveral 
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heerleaders wearing the school’s 

gold-and-green colors led the emo- 
tional pep rally. More than a thousand 
pupils—almost the entire student body— 
assembled, many of them wearing paper 
hearts with the words CHOOSE LIFE. They 
hugged one another, cheered their athlet- 
ic teams and sang We Are the World. 
The lyric “We're saving our own lives” 
understandably brought many to tears: 
the rally had been called to 
calm the student body after 
three youths at Bryan High 
School on the outskirts of 
Omaha committed suicide 
within five days. 

The three knew one an- 
other only vaguely. They were 
ordinary youngsters with no 
apparent problems who lived 
in a predominantly Roman 
Catholic, blue-collar commu- 
nity. Michele Money, 16, de- 
scribed by friends as a posi- 
tive, dependable person, had 
had problems with her boy- 
friend and talked about drop- 
ping out of school. She died 
of an overdose of Elavil, 
her mother’s antidepressant. 
Mark Walpus, 15, was a popu- 
lar, athletic youngster who 
had recently spent a lot of time by himself 
building a drill press. He shot himself in 
the chest. Tom Wacha, 18, a loner who 
planned to go to trade school, also shot 
himself. According to police, he had told a 
friend that he was “disgusted with life.” In 
addition to these three, four other Bryan 
students tried to kill themselves in the 
past three weeks but failed. 

The spree of self-destruction sent a 
shock wave through the school, which 
was locally branded “Suicide High.” 
Counselors reported that some students 
dreaded going to class, fearing that anoth- 
er classmate would be dead. “Some of the 
youngsters are terribly upset and can’t 
seem to control themselves,” observed 
Guidance Counselor Nancy Bednar. “It’s 
a sense of ‘Who will be next?’ ” 
Teachers urged students to take 
a pledge not to make “any big 
decisions ... without taking a 
day to think it over.” At a fo- 
rum on the suicides, parents 
and others shouted down Psy- 
chiatrist John Florian Riedler 
with such comments as “I once 
tried to commit suicide, years 
ago. No one ever tried to help 
me.” Said Riedler: “Hysteria 
swept over this part of town last 
week.” 

The Omaha deaths raise an 
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Could Suicide Be Contagious? 


A trio of deaths provoke questions and fears in Omaha 





obvious question: Is suicide contagious? 
Recent clusters of adolescent suicides sug- 
gest that the answer is yes. In a twelve- 
month period beginning in February 1983, 
seven teenagers in Plano, Texas, commit- 
ted suicide, four by carbon-monoxide poi- 
soning, three by guns. Five boys in New 
York’s Westchester and Putnam counties 
died by their own hand in February 1984, 
four of them by hanging. Within the past 








“Hysteria swept over this part of town last week.” 


two weeks, one student at David Prouty 
High School in Spencer, Mass., committed 
suicide; at least two schoolmates, possibly 
four, tried to kill themselves and failed. 
Researchers know very little about 
cluster suicides. Some may be merely co- 
incidences; others may be self-dramatiz- 
ing efforts to capture the same outpouring 
of sympathy that surrounded an earlier 
death. According to Dr. Mark Rosenberg 
of Auanta’s Centers for Disease Control, 
clusters probably occur “much more fre- 
quently than we find out about.” Suicides 
generally tend to be underreported, he 
notes, in part because of concern about 
stigmatizing the deceased. Nonetheless, 
suicide is the third leading cause of death 
in adolescents and young adults. In the 





Michele Money Mark Walpus 


| why so many boys seem to kill themselves 





15-to-19-year age group, the suicide rate 
has almost tripled since 1958. However, 
since 1981, the rate has begun to level off. 

Various researchers have blamed 
youth suicides on such disparate causes as 
the Viet Nam War, television, the drug 
culture and stress generated by the sheer 
number of baby boomers. Los Angeles 
Clinical Psychologist Michael Peck sug- 
gests that in today’s highly mobile fam- 
ilies, the high rate of divorce and general- 
ly “less available parenting” have left 
adolescents with little emotional backup. 

Even so, specialists in adolescent de- 
velopment argue that these factors merely 
add to the normal turbulence of adoles- 
, cent identity crisis and sepa- 
5 ration from parents. Harvard 
Psychiatrist Douglas Jacobs 
says that “certain teens reach 
the point where they feel they 
are not going to achieve an 
identity. They don’t see a fu- 
ture. For a moment in time, 
suicide seems to be the only 
way to get relief.” 

Louise Kaplan, a New 
York psychologist specializing 
in childhood and adolescence, 
Says teenagers go through a 
normal period of depression 
and mourning for the loss of 
childhood attachment. The job 
of parents, she says, is to 
help youngsters remove their 
passions from the family and | 
place them in the outside com- 
munity. “That’s one reason 





after breaking up with a girlfriend,” she 
says. “The breakup is felt as a failure to 
break out of the family orbit.” 

In Omaha last week, parents, students 
and community leaders struggled to come 
to their own understanding of the sad epi- 
demic. Barbara Wheeler, a store manager 
who works with the city’s “personal cri- 
sis” hot line, thought that the Midwest’s 
economic plight places a great burden on 
Status-conscious teens. “Peer pressure 
about images is worse than ever,” she 
said, Bryan students talked about heavy | 
pressure for good grades and social 
success. Said Chris Longacre, 17: “You 
feel like if you make one mistake, 
your future is gone.” Bryan’s principal, 
John McQuinn, pointed to pro- 
suicide rock lyrics, complaining 
that “we have a ‘life is cheap’ 
philosophy fed to young peo- 
ple.” Others expressed the 
wistful hope that somewhere in 
the seemingly pointless deaths 
lay a lesson for the community. 
Said Assistant School Superin- 
tendent Rene Hlavac: “The 
three young people left us a 
message and we need to search 
and find it.” —By John Leo. 
Reported by Elizabeth Taylor/ 
Omaha, with other bureaus 
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The Malpractice Blues 











Law 





W ith the sort of single voice that is 
rarely heard in their contentious 
profession, representatives of the nation’s 
lawyers last week put themselves on a col- 
lision course with the nation’s doctors. 





is about all that the combatants agree on. 


Convinced of their diagnosis that crip- | 


pling malpractice insurance rates have 
been caused by a malignant surge of law- 
suits, physicians prescribe legislative re- 
lief, and lots of it. Lawyers hold to their 
brief that doctors, like manufacturers or 
architects, should be liable for mistakes. 
Making its position unequivocally clear, 
the American Bar Association voted 
unanimously at its midyear meeting in 
Baltimore last week to oppose proposals 
by the American Medical Association 
that would change state laws to limit mal- 
practice claims and awards. 

“The state legislatures have to decide 
whether they wanta special-interest court 
system for physicians,” says Talhot D’Al- 
emberte, dean of Florida State University 
Law School, who chaired the A.B.A. com- 
mittee that recommended rejection of the 
A.M.A. proposals. “It’s now a legislative 
battle.” Indeed, the politics of protest are 
already under way, In Massachusetts last 
week, many obstetricians were refusing 
new patients in a fight against rising in- 
surance rates. In Georgia, where insurers 
have requested rate increases averaging 
38%, 1,500 doctors marched on Atlanta 
two weeks ago to shout support for a legis- 
lative effort to restrain mal- 
practice lawsuits. Some just 
say it with a bumper sticker: 
LET THE LAWYERS DELIVER 
THE BABIES. 

The legal reforms that the 
doctors want, and the lawyers 
oppose, are technical but im- 
portant. For example, the 
A.M.A. proposes eliminating 
punitive damages, and seeks a 
cap on “noneconomic” dam- 
ages awarded for pain and 
suffering or mental anguish, 
which it says account for 80% 
of the dollars paid over the 
$100,000 level. It also wants a 
victim’s compensation from 
such sources as medical or 
unemployment insurance de- 





The issue is medical malpractice, and that | 





prem 


Physicians and attorneys battle over who is to blame 


grumble that such fees encourage lawyers 
to press for outrageous judgments as a 
way of fattening their own take. But 
without contingency agreements, lawyers 
counter, only the wealthy could bring suit. 


HH’ such legal changes might affect 
malpractice victims is illustrated by 
two cases in California. David Berg, once 
an enthusiastic athlete and honors student 
at the University of South Dakota, now lies 
in a vegetative state in a California hospital 
bed. In 1980, during minor elective sur- 
gery, he suffered severe brain damage; his 
lawyer blames an anesthesiologist’s error. 
The hospital and doctors settled out of 
court for monthly payments that could top 
$14 million if Berg survives for more than 
20 years. Berg's attorney, Richard Aldrich, 
who took the case on a contingency basis, 
will get $5.3 million of that 

“If the case came into my office to- 
day,” says Aldrich, “I wouldn't touch it.” 
Berg’s was one of the last major settle- 
ments reached before the California Su- 
preme Court upheld portions of a new law 
that put a cap on court awards for pain 
and suffering and on contingency fees. 
That rule applied to Insurance Salesman 
Harry Jordan when he sued because sur- 
geons mistakenly removed his healthy left 
kidney instead of his cancerous right one. 
Unable to work, he requires eight hours of 
dialysis three times a week. A jury award- 


1 BE 
premium paid by doctors 


1976 $4,700 


Average amount awarded 
in malpractice lawsuits* 


1980 $404,726 








ducted from court awards. 
Most bitingly, the doctors 
have called for a_ sliding- 
scale limit on “contingency 
fee” arrangements, where- 
by lawyers take on a case 
for a sizable share (often 
one-third) of any settlement 
or court award. Doctors 


1984 $660,123 
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ed Jordan $5.2 million, but the cap law 
compelled the trial judge to slash the 
amount dramatically. To avoid an appeal, 
insurers paid Jordan $1.2 million. 

Did Berg get too much? Jordan too lit- 
Ue? The arguments and counterarguments 
spin like windmills in a storm. Doctors 
charge that extravagantly punitive lawsuits 
are driving many from high-risk special- 
ties; lawyers countercharge that patients 
need the right to sue because medical soci- 
elies rarely drive out low-quality practi- 
tioners. If doctors cry that between 1980 
and 1984 the average malpractice award 
jumped 63%, to $660,123, lawyers may re- 
tort that half of all awards made in that pe- 
riod were below an unchanging median 
sum of $200,000. The average annual 
charge for malpractice insurance coverage 
may have increased 79% between 1976 
and 1984, but dostors’ total income went 
up 89% at the same time. 

There are many reform proposals in 
addition to those the A.M.A. is urging. 
One is to base insurance fees on a doctor's 
individual record. Higher rates for physi- 
cians with many malpractice judgments 
could mean lower rates for competent 
physicians, and might even price inept 
doctors out of the market. University of 
Virginia Law Professor Jeffrey O'Connell, 
the co-developer of no-fault auto insur- 
ance, has proposed a system that would 
allow a doctor to pay for a victim’s eco- 
nomic losses in exchange for being free of 
further liability. A 1985 Hlinois law pro- 
vides for pretrial panels to rule on the 
merits of a proposed malpractice suit; 
the state supreme court is expected to 
rule this year on whether the panels are 
constitutional. 





with no sign yet of a meeting 
ground. Representatives of the 
two groups have got togeth- 
er, the last time two months 
ago, but nothing much was 
accomplished. According to 
James Todd, the A.M.A.’s se- 
nior deputy executive vice 
president, the lawyers “would 
sitand listen and then prompt- 
ly give us a lecture on plaintiff 
rights and judicial history. The 
greatest frustration is that no 
one who can do something 
about it is looking at all the 
facets.” The bitterness be- 
tween the two professions by 
now is deeply felt, and lawyers 
in particular may feel they 
have little need to bend since 
they benefit from the status 
quo. But ifattorneys decline to 
compromise, they could find 
reforms, even the least pal- 
atable ones, imposed on 
them. —By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Scott Brown/Los 
Angeles and Arturo Yahez/ 
Chicago, with other bureaus 
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Before a new copier is even designed, Hammermill 
may have already developed a paper for it. 

That's because we work with copier manufacturers 
to produce copier papers to meet the needs of most 
state-of-the-art technologies. 

Fact is, we do more copier paper R&D than any 
other paper company we know. And we test our 
copier paper while its being manufactured to make 
sure it’s just right. 

Now, we're doing the same for computer papers. 

So next time you're in the market for paper, 


consider Hammermill. We have paper for virtually 
every copier and many computer printers that exist. 

And some that don't. 

See your Yellow Pages (Copying Machines & 
Supplies) or call toll-free 800- 
621-5199 (in IL, 800-972-5855) 
for the name of your local 
Hammermill supplier. 


HAMMERMILL COPIER AND COMPUTER PAPERS. 
SOMEBODY'S GOT TO BE FIRST. 
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A Birthday Party for ENIAC 





few weeks after Kay McNulty gradu- 

ated from Philadelphia’s Chestnut 
Hill College in 1942 with a degree in 
mathematics, she got a job at the Army’s 
Ballistic Research Laboratory as a human 
“computer,” calculating artillery trajec- 
tories. For three years she did the kind of 
mind-numbing mathematical drudgery 
punching numbers into a mechanical cal- 
culator and copying down the results— 
that in those days was measured in “girl 
hours.” Then she was invited by the Uni- 





Technicians programming ENIAC in 1946 at the University of Pennsylvania 


Remembering the granddaddy of modern computers 


40 modular memory and processing units, 
each housed in a 9-ft.-high black metal 
cabinet and bristling with dials, wires and 
indicator lights, filled a room the size of a 
small gymnasium. Its 18,000 vacuum 
tubes radiated so much heat that industrial 
cooling fans were needed to keep its cir- 
cuitry from melting down. 

ENIAC was the technological wonder 
of its day. Programming the machine 
could take as long as two days as “coders” 
armed with detailed instructions fanned 








versity of Pennsylvania’s Moore School of 
Electrical Engineering to help J. Presper 
Eckert and John Mauchly put the finish- 
ing touches on a new kind of computing 
device called ENIAC (for Electronic Nu- 
merical Integrator and Computer). That 
machine and its descendants were des- 
tined not only to make her old job obso- 
lete but to change the world profoundly, 

One day last week McNulty (now the 
widowed Mrs. John Mauchly), Eckert and 
500 computer enthusiasts gathered at a 
“black-tie optional and hackerwear essen- 
tial” party at Boston's Computer Museum 
to celebrate the 40th anniversary of the 
dedication of the first all-electronic digital 
computer. On that day in 1946, ENIAC in 
20 seconds performed a mathematical cal- 
culation that would otherwise have re- 
quired 40 girl hours to complete. Newspa- 
pers headlined the performance. It “solves 
the unsolvable,” reported the Philadelphia 
Inquirer. Indeed, many experts mark 
ENIAC’s feat as the beginning of the mod- 
ern computer age. 

By every measure, ENIAC was an im- 
posing machine. It weighed 30 tons and 
occupied a space as large as a boxcar. Its 








Making obsolete the kind of mathematical work that was once measured in “girl hours.” 


out among the panels, setting dials and 
plugging in patch cords in an arrangement 
that resembled an old-fashioned tele- 
phone switchboard. Data were fed into 
ENIAC in the form of IBM punch 
cards: a million cards were required for the 
monster's first assignment, a top-secret 
numerical simulation for the still untested 
hydrogen bomb. Every time a tube burned 
out, which happened twice a day at the 
start, a technician had to rummage among 
the tangle of wires to locate 
and replace the dead compo- 
nent. To prevent rodents 
from nibbling at ENIAC and 
destroying vital parts, Eckert 
recalled at the anniversary 
party, the scientists captured 
some mice, starved them for 
several days and then fed 
them bits of the insulating 
materials used in the ma- 
chine. Any pieces the mice 
seemed to favor were re- 
moved from ENIAC and re- 
placed with less tasty parts 
Other computing ma- 
chines of that era solved 
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Co-Inventor Eckert 





mathematical problems in one of two 
ways. Either they estimated the solutions, 


using mechanical analog devices like slide | 


rules and differential gears, or they com- 
puted them digitally, using the on-off ac- 
tion of slow-moving electromagnetic tele- 
phone switches, ENIAC, by contrast, was 
the first digital computer both to store and 
to process information with vacuum 
tubes; as a result, it was able to perform 
calculations 1,000 times as fast as its 
electromechanical predecessors. “I was 
convinced that you could produce great 
speeds electronically if you put your mind 
to it,” says Eckert. “ENIAC proved that 
this was the way to go.” 

Anticipating the gung-ho spirit of 
their spiritual successors in Silicon Valley, 
the ENIAC team members worked with 
demonic intensity. “Eckert was complete- 
ly devoted to the machine,” recalls John 
Grist Brainerd, the project director. “He 
would work on it day and night, and wor- 
ry, worry.” Two cots were installed on the 
ground floor of the Moore School so that | 
the exhausted computer scientists could 
rest near their cherished machine. “When 
it finally turned on, everyone was elated,” 
recalls Kay Mauchly. “It seemed like ev- 
ery day was a happy day.” 

Those happy days soon came to an 
end. A month after the ENIAC’s public un- 
veiling, Eckert and Mauchly resigned 
rather than turn their patent rights over 
to the university. Five years later they de- 
veloped the first commercial computer, 
UNIVAC 1, but business reversals forced 
them to sell their fledgling computer 
company to Remington Rand. The final 
insult came in 1973. Seeking to invalidate 
Mauchly and Eckert’s patent for “the” 
computer, Honeywell con- 
vinced a federal judge that Mauchly had 
based his ideas for ENIAC on the work ofa 
computer pioneer named John Atanasoff. 
The patent was dismissed, and Mauchly 
and Eckert lost legal claim to one of the 
great inventions of the 20th century, 

ENIAC was decommissioned in 1955, 
having churned out military and scientific | 
calculations for nearly a decade. Today | 
its cabinet-size modules are scattered 
among several museums and _ institu- 
tions. Four remain at the Moore School, 
gathering dust and cobwebs 
in a foyer off the old build- 
ing’s main hallway. Nearby, 
someone has hung a contem- 
porary computer chip and a 
sign that says it all: “In 
less than 40 years, advances 
in microelectronics technol- 
ogy have enabled the digital 
computer with performance 
far superior to the ENIAC 
to be placed on a one- 
quarter-inch piece of silicon.” 

-By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Timothy Loughran/ 
Boston and Lawrence Mondi/ 
Philadelphia 
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MOST OF US DREAM ABOUT RETIRING SOMEPLACE 
AND TAKING IT EASY. 


But we put off planning for it till tomorrow. 

That’s human nature. During the years we’re making it, most of us are also spending 
it like there’s no tomorrow. And there won’t be much of one, if there’s too little to retire on. 

That’s why you should open an Individual Retirement Account—an IRA—with a 
member of the Ist Nationwide Network. 

An IRA is, first of all, an easy way to start saving. It takes just a few minutes to open. 
And the savings are obvious from the start. You can deduct all of your annual IRA 
contribution from your gross federal taxable income, within these limits: If you and yours 
both work, you can put away a combined total of $4000 each year. If only one spouse 
works, up to $2250. And if you’re one of a kind, you can sock away up to $2000. 

Then when it’s time to retire, even Uncle Sam should take it easy. If you’re in a 
lower income tax bracket, you’re likely to pay less. And chances are,a Network member will 
be close by. 

The Ist Nationwide Network, you see, is an association of financial independents, 
with more members in more states than any other network of our kind in the nation* 
Which means banking nationwide to you. 

And closer to home, it means innovative loans and savings packages. Free Network 
classes about managing your money or buying a house. And one toll-free number to find 
the Network member nearest you: 800-245-0111. 

All in all, it makes a lot of sense to open an IRA with us. But do it today. 

Because when you start saving will decide where in the world you can retire to. 


1S' NATIONWIDE 
NETWORK 





*Ist Nationwide Network is an organization of independent financial institutions offering general depository and lending services in association with a nationally promoted trademark 
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California: 
Ist Nationwide Savings 
Connecticut: 
The Bank of Hartford 
Delaware: 
Delaware Savings 
Florida: 
First Federal of Perry, 
Ist Nationwide Savings, 
Georgia: 
First Federal of Columbus, 
Great Southern Federal, 
Investors Trust, 
Sentry Bank & Trust 
Hawaii: 
Ist Nationwide Savings 
Idaho: 
American Savings 
Illinois: 
Security Federal 
of Springfield 
Kansas: 
Franklin Savings 
Maryland: 
First Shore Federal 
Massachusetts: 
Bay State Savings Bank, 
Mutual Bank 
Michigan: 
Detroit & Northern Savings 
Missouri: 
St. Louis Federal 
Nevada: 
Frontier Savings Association 
New Hampshire: 
First Northern Bank, 
Fortune Guaranty 
Savings Bank 
New Jersey: 
The Provident Savings Bank 
New Mexico: 
New Mexico Federal 
New York: 
Ist Nationwide Savings 
Oklahoma: 
American Home Savings 
South Carolina: 
First Bank of Rock Hill 
Tennessee: 
Athens Federal, 
Morristown Federal 
Utah: 
United Savings & Loan 
Washington: 
Mt Baker Bank 











Blowing the Whistle on Georgia | 


Education | 














A jury in Atlanta calls the university way off side 


§ n their scramble to recruit star athletes 
and keep them in school, many colleges 
condone low academic standards for 
jocks. Last week an Atlanta federal jury 
served notice that the practice can be 
mighty costly. The case involved the Uni- 
versity of Georgia and Jan H. Kemp, an 
assistant professor in the school’s remedi- 
al-studies program. More than four years 
ago Kemp, then 32, complained that nine 
football players, all with substandard 
grades, were allowed to pass, allegedly so 
that they could play in the 1982 Sugar 
Bowl. After speaking out against this and 
other examples of classroom cosseting of 
star jocks with fourth-string grades, she 
was demoted and then fired by the univer- 
sity in 1983. In deep despair, she twice at- 
tempted suicide. 

Then Kemp sought a very different 
resolution for her anguish. Charging vio- 
lation of her right of free speech, she sued 
the university, in the persons of Leroy Er- 
vin Jr., her remedial-program supervisor, 
and Virginia Trotter, vice president for 
academic affairs, who had dismissed 
Kemp on grounds of insubordination and 
insufficient scholarly research. Ending a 
five-week trial, the six-member jury de- 
cided on a stunning judgment of $2.5 mil- 
lion to Kemp. Said Trotter, in the under- 
statement of the season: “I was certainly 
surprised.” 

So was the rest of Georgia, a state with 
deep pride in the university and its foot- 





ball team. “I fainted,” said Governor Joe | 


Frank Harris, adding that the judgment 
“appears to be excessive.” But the jury 
was having none of that. They had heard 
Kemp’s former colleagues and students, 
many of them athletes, testify to her ex- 
cellence as an instructor. The administra- 
tors had conceded that athletes were often 
carried, and their lawyer argued that ifan 
illiterate jock learned to read at Georgia 
and thus became a mail clerk instead of a 
garbage man, the university was doing its 
job. A tape playback of Trotter addressing 
a faculty meeting included her comment 
that if teachers thought some of the ath- 
letes had a bona fide chance of graduat- 
ing, “we're talking through our hats.” 
Apparently so: the Macon Telegraph 
and News reported that in ten years 
only 17% of Georgia’s black football play- 
ers graduated 

The angered jurors decided to punish 
the school: “You know how your mama 
used to whip you down?” explained Jury 
Forewoman Melanie Mims. And Juror 


| Darryell Howell added, of the university's 


treatment of Kemp, “We don’t want this 
to ever happen again.” 

Neither, apparently, did the Georgia 
board of regents. Chancellor H. Dean 





| ACADEMIC 





Propst announced an investigation of the 
developmental program for “the credibil- 
ity of certain academic practices.” More- 
over, the regents, who were meeting when 
the judgment came down, deferred reap- 
pointment of the heads of all state-sup- | 
ported schools, most notably Fred C 
Davison, the university’s president. Davi- 
son did little to help his cause by stating 
that Georgia could not afford to “disarm 
unilaterally” by flunking stars while rivals 





Teacher Kemp after winning her judgment 


An award “beyond my wildest dreams.” 





kept theirs eligible. That argument was 
shot down by Propst: “It is neither an ef- 
fective excuse nor a sound justification to 
argue that certain things are done because 
everyone else does them.” 

In fact, everyone else may be having 
second thoughts. Richard Lapchick, di- 
rector of Northeastern University’s Cen- 
ter for the Study of Sport in Society, called 
the award “a real indictment of the sys- 
tem, and not just Georgia. The court is 
setting an example for other schools and 
pulting them on notice that this abuse 
can’t be tolerated.” 

For Kemp, who was hugged by well- | 
wishing jurors after the judgment was an- 
nounced, the award was “beyond my 
wildest dreams.” But, she said, “primari- 
ly, I was interested in widespread thera- 
peutic reforms.” As she spoke, a student 
handed her a button that read, RESTORE 
INTEGRITY AT UGA. Kemp 
pinned it on and wore it the rest of 
the day. — By Ezra Bowen. Reported by | 
CB Hackworth/Atlanta 
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(No, GTE!) 


Now your telecommunications system 
doesn't have to change every time your 
company’s needs change. 

GTE’s Omni system grows right along 
with you. Usually by simply reprogram- 
ming it. 

Omni is a modular system that allows 
you to easily add more capacity and fea- 
tures if the need arises. So you can have 
the very latest telecommunications capa- 
bilities—both voice and data. 

And Omni utilizes the most advanced 
digital technology. “Packet switching,” 
for example, provides the highest levels 
of data accuracy without compromising 
voice capabilities. 

Best of all, Omni can usually be in- 
stalled using existing telephone wiring. 

So, you see, thanks to GTE’s Omni 
your company can now afford to think 
big. No matter what size it is. 


Call 1-800-GEE-NO-GTE 
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Lone Star Whoops for Hoops 





These days, as Texas goes, so goes basketball 


omething is happening to the state of 

Texas and the state of basketball, 
once as compatible as cattlkemen and 
sheepmen in the West. Next to “Remem- 
ber the Alamo,” the most threadbare 
sampler this side of the Pecos must be re- 
tired College Publicist Jones Ramsey’s fa- 
miliar line, “There’re only two sports 
in Texas—football and spring football.” 
Former University of Texas Basketball 
Coach Abe Lemons laments, “You can 
lay a football down in a parking lot and 
draw a crowd,” but college jump shooters 
have been a rougher sell in the Lone Star 
State. Historically, pro basketball has 
been no bonanza either. One night in 
1973, the Dallas Chaparrals of the 
American Basketball Association count- 
ed 130 paying customers and moved to 
San Antonio. 

So what is all this drumming and drib- 
bling coming out of Dallas now? A week 
ago, the National Basketball Association 
staged its All-Star festivities at Reunion 
Arena, where come March the National 
Collegiate Athletic Association will house 
its Final Four tournament. To complete 


the mood of a basketball world slightly | 


out of whack, the N.B.A.’s annual slam- 
dunk preliminary was won by an under- 
size Texan, 5-ft. 7-in. Atlanta guard Spud 
Webb. Meanwhile, the long-range shoot- 
ing medal went to a 6-ft. 94%-in. forward, 
Boston’s Larry Bird. The game that fol- 
lowed was overpopulated with seven-foot- 
ers, but the most valuable player hap- 
pened to be 6-ft. 1-in. Sprite Isiah Thomas 
of Detroit. Plainly pro basketball has 
turned itself upside down 

Five years ago, 18 of 23 franchises 
confessed to losing money; now 15 to 18 


anticipate a profit. Beyond just avoiding | 
the labor strife of football and baseball, | 


the N.B.A. seemed to draw inspiration 
from both quarrels. Whereas football 
players struck over a percentage of re- 
ceipts that never materialized, basketball 
players are now working for a fixed 53% 
of the league’s gross revenues. Attendance 
is up 6% over last year’s record 10.5 mil- 
lion, and as business has increased, so has 
the athletes’ take. The maximum payroll 
has compelled sounder salary judgment, 
and the talk of folding or merging a half a 
dozen teams has been stilled. 

Not just profitability, but palatability 
is on the rise. While baseball wrings its 
hands in search ofa drug policy amenable 
to both sides, the basketball players and 
owners have calmly installed a straight- 
forward plan providing for education, re- 
habilitation and punishment. The first 
time a player comes forward with a her- 
oin or cocaine problem, he is suspended 
with pay, treated at the team’s expense 


| banned for a minimum of 








and reactivated. The second 
time, he is suspended with- 
out pay; the third time, 


two years and possibly for 
life. John Drew of the Utah 
Jazz has achieved the last 
plateau; New Jersey’s Mi- 
cheal Ray Richardson and 
Chicago's Quintin Dailey 
teeter on the edge. More- 
over, an independent nar- 
cotics expert carries both the 
owners’ and the players’ li- 
cense to order spot checks. 
Every team has gained 
from the league's fresh stability, but the 
clearest winner is a surprise. Twenty-sev- 
en home dates into this season, the six- 
year-old, third-place Dallas Mavericks 
are averaging 16,694 customers, shad- 
ing the champion Los Angeles Lakers 


Spudnik: Webb wows fellow Texans 












Maverick Honcho Carter 


- ence. Suddenly Texas became basketball 








| packed women’s games at U.T., where 


(16,571) as the biggest draw in the N.B.A. 
The Mavs are the hobby of a Stetsoned 
millionaire named Donald Carter, 52, 
whose mother made their money in liv- 
ing-room 


gewgaws, and whose long- 
standing affection for the 
= sport is suggested by a wallet 
= photo he carries of his wife 
= wearing No. 37 on her old 
= school pinafore. The mar- 
keter of the franchise is 
Norm Sonju, who learned 
how not to do it in Buffalo, 
and the coach of the team is 
Dick Motta, who presided 
over previous successes in 
Chicago and Washington. 
For stars, Motta makes 
do with Mark Aguirre and 
Rolando Blackman. 

Since almost everything 
in Dallas is charted against 
the National Football League’s Cowboys, 
plotters of the Mavericks’ curve note that 
the N.B.A.’s arrival nearly coincided with 
Quarterback Roger Staubach’s departure. 
As Replacement Danny White began to 
lose The Big One, in the pecking order of 
the city disappointing favorites gave 
ground to surprising underdogs, and loud 
emotions started to overtake cool indiffer- 





territory. Eventually the Mavericks may 
be required to win a championship, but 
for now Dallas would be satisfied with be- 
coming the fourth team in league history 
to improve its record each season for five 
years. 

Something of a maverick effect ap- 
pears to be spreading out across the state 
and maybe even trickling down to the col- 
leges. As hosts to Texas A&M and Texas 
Christian last weekend, the University of 
Texas and Southern Methodist did their 
biggest single day’s business in years. In 
Austin, as many as 11,000 spectators have 


the level of enthusiasm has to have con- 
tributed to the fact that the Lady Long- 
horns are 111 games between conference 
losses. In San Antonio, the old Chaparrals 
are alive and well as the Spurs. Once 
among the N.B.A.’s most apathetic re- 
gions, Houston has cheered the Rockets 
so lustily that in 28 home games they have 
been moved to win 26. Perhaps the most 
promising player in the league resides in 
Houston, the heir to Kareem Abdul-Jab- 
bar, that beautiful Nigerian Akeem 
Olajuwon. 

In 1968 UCLA and the University of 
Houston filled the Astrodome for a basket- 
ball game, just about the only pretext that 
weary barn has anymore for calling itself 
“the eighth wonder of the world.” That was 
more than ten times the Cougars’ custom- 
ary audience, and so what figured to be a 
mystery for the ages was: Where did Texas 
find 52,000 basketball fans? But now the 
question is: How did it become the basket- 
ball capital of the world? —By Tom Callahan 
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The odds were so stagger- 
ing that no one had ever both- 
ered to figure them out. Even 
though Evelyn Marie Adams had 
already won $3.9 million in 
New Jersey’s Pick-6 lottery 
last October, it did not stop her 
from plunking down another 
buck. In fact, she raised her 
weekly total bet from 60 to 
100 tickets. And, wonder of 
numbers, she hit again last 
week, this time for nearly $1.5 
million, becoming the first 
two-time winner of a million- 
| dollar-plus_ state lottery 
Stunned officials had to con- 
sult a statistics professor before 
determining that Adams had 
just beaten odds of 17.3 trillion 
to 1. Both of her winning tick- 
ets were purchased at the 7- 
Eleven store in Point Pleasant 
that her fiancé owns and she 
has managed for the past de- 
cade. Adams was back at work 
the day after her win was an- 
nounced, but the couple are 
planning to sell the store be- 
fore they marry in April. “I 
want to go to business school,” 
she says. “I’ve got to learn how 
to manage this money.” Will 
she play again? “They say 
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Adams: double jackpot 


good things come in threes, so 

Then she reconsidered 

and decided to quit after all 

“I'm going to give everyone 
else a chance.” 

Ww 

She would just as soon be 

working with infinity symbols 

in her pre-med courses as carv- 

ing figure eights on the ice 
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Thomas: top of her class 


pointing grade in chemistry, 
Stanford Freshman Debi Thom- 
as, 18, ripped up her entry 
form for the U.S. figure skating 
championships in Uniondale, 
N.Y. But she changed her 
mind, and in an inspired per- 
formance, Thomas landed five 
flawless triple jumps in her 
skating program, two more 
than she had been able to man- 
age in practice during the pre- 
vious week. They brought the 
crowd to its feet and Thomas 
to the women’s crown, the first 
black figure skater to win a na- 
tional title. “There's been a lot 
of sacrifices, especially with 
sleep,” said the champion, who 
started skating in her home- 
town of San Jose, Calif., at five 
Back at Stanford after the vic- 
tory last week, she said, “It's 
still kind of a shock. I never ex- 
pected that winning could be 
so exciting.” Now she is brac- 
ing herself for a double dose 
of finals next month—in her 
courses at the university and at 
the world championships in 
Geneva 


Rock 'n’ roll never looked 
so good. Long renowned for 
her ability to fill a leotard, Ra- 
quel Welch has lately been step- 
ping into the  blue-suede 


| shoes—and tight blue jeans— 


of such superstar rockers as El- 
vis Presley, Mick Jagger and 
Bruce Springsteen. As part of 
her touring nightclub act, 
Welch does a medley of tunes 
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erations, from 
Heartbreak Hotel 
to Satisfaction to 
Born in the U.S.A. 
Says Welch: “I’ve always 
been a kind of mimic. I’m just 
doing now what I've done in the 
privacy of my own home. I real- 
ly make a complete fool of my- 
self.” She claims not to have any 
favorites but says Springsteen 
“is the hardest to do. He’s so 
masculine.” Fans of the femi- 
nine side of Welch can look for- 
ward to the next television sea- 
son. Her production company is 
doing a six-hour ABC mini- 
series based on Forever Amber, 
and she will have a starring role 
in the adaptation of the heavy- 
breathing best seller. 


She is young, she is single, 
and she moved to Manhattan 
to find success, love and happi- 
ness in the big city. You 
might say she is a cosmopoli- 
tan girl, but as it turns out, 
she is actually the Gentle- 
men's Quarterly type 
This month the GQ 
editors named Maria 
Cuomo, 23, one of the 20 most 
eligible and “unalterably ideal 
ladies” on either coast of 
the USS. “It’s great fun,” says 
the New York Governor's 
daughter, who was delighted to 
be chosen along with the likes 
of Singer-Actress Michelle Phil- 
lips and MTV Video Jockey Nina 
Blackwood. Cuomo, who has 
worked for the past three 


months as an advertising ac- 


In fact, after getting a disap- | that span three musical gen- | Cuomo: Daddy’s little girl 
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| Welch: she’s the boss 

















Country, is modest too, saying, 
“T am certain there are many, 
many women who are far more 
eligible than I.” Maybe so, 
but GQ's readers do not agree. 
Of all the women featured, 
Cuomo has so far elicited the 
most mail response. Perhaps 
it is not so surprising, since 
sex appeal seems to be a family 
trait. Five months ago, Play- 
girl picked her dad as one 
of the ten sexiest men in 
America By Guy D. Garcia 


count manager at Town & | 





On the Record 


| William Bennett, 42, Secretary 


of Education and fan of early 
rock, on the music scene: “IT 
think we're in the post-renais- 
sance period. The late ‘50s 
were the Shakespeare’s Eng- 
land of rock 'n’ roll.” 


Albert Shanker, 57, teachers’ 
union chief, on the shortage of 
qualified teachers: “Educated 
people today simply do not 
want to work in the kind of fac- 
tory the traditional school has 
become, especially when they're 
treated like hired hands.” 
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TALES BEYOND IMAGINATION FROM THE MASTER STORYTELLER 


Ray Bradbury Theater 





Three Tales. 
One Chilling Night. 
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Milestones 


| NATURALIZED. Dith Pran, 43, Cambodian 


| who for four decades, until his 1967 retire- 


BORN. To Noor al Hussein, 34, Queen of Jor- 
dan (formerly American Lisa Halaby); 
and King Hussein, 50: their fourth child, 
second daughter; in Amman. Name: 
Raiya al Hussein. Weight: 8 Ibs. 6 oz. The 
King now has twelve children in all, in- 
cluding seven from three previous mar- 
riages and one by adoption. 





BORN. To Danielle Steel, 37, author of glit- 
tery romance novels, with 20 consecutive 
best sellers in the past nine years (the lat- 
est: Secrets, Family Album), whose tem- 
pest-tossed Crossings will debut as an 
ABC-TV mini-series next week; and her 
husband John Traina, 52, shipping mag- 
nate: their fourth child, first son; in Los 
Angeles. Name: Maximillian John Alex- 
ander. Weight: 9 Ibs. The couple have four 
other children from previous marriages 


journalist who after his country’s plunge 
into the genocidal Khmer Rouge revolu- 
tion in 1975 endured 44 years of depriva- 
tion and torture before escaping to Thai- 
land, and whose story, searingly recounted 
in a 1980 memoir by his friend and col- 
league New York Times Reporter Sydney 
Schanberg became the basis for the 1984 
film The Killing Fields; in New York City 





DIED. Marilyn Klinghoffer, 59, who became 
a symbol of U.S. outrage over terrorism 
after her wheelchair-bound husband 
Leon was brutally murdered last October 
aboard the hijacked cruise ship Achille 
Lauro; of cancer; in New York City. After 
traveling to Italy to identify the captured 
terrorists, Klinghoffer told President Rea- 
gan by telephone that she had spat in 
their faces. “You did?” replied Reagan 


| “God bless you.” 


DIED. Frank Herbert, 65, prolific science- 
fiction writer who achieved cult super- 
hero status with Dune (1965) and its sev- 
eral sequels, in which he elaborated a 
vision of a post-technological universe 
featuring a desert planet that is home toa 
space messiah who is part Odysseus, part 
Jesus, part Muhammad, and that is the fo- 
cus of religious, ecological and dynastic 
interplanetary struggles; of complications 
of cancer surgery; in Madison, Wis. The 
six volumes of Herbert’s obsessive, com- 
plex drama (the last, Chapterhouse: Dune 
appeared last April) have sold 35 million 
copies, but 1984’s ambitious movie ver- 
sion was a commercial flop 





DIED. Brian Aherne, 83, British-born actor 


ment, epitomized the handsome, debonair 
leading man and impeccable consort both 
onstage, where he most notably starred 
with Katharine Cornell in The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street, and in nearly 50 films, in- 
cluding Song of Songs (1933), The Lady in 
Question (1940) and The Swan (1956), 
where he played opposite such stars as 
Marlene Dietrich, Helen Hayes and 
Katharine Hepburn; in Venice, Fla | 
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In the mud: Williams after the big game 





You Gotta Be a Football Hero 


WILDCATS Directed by Michael Ritchie; Screenplay by Ezra Sacks 
THE BEST OF TIMES Directed by Roger Spottiswoode; Screenplay by Ron Shelton 


ootball has turned into a machine 

dream for most of us. It is a game now 
played at its most domineering level by im- 
possibly large, improbably rich young men 
on Sunday afternoons. There may be a 
chill in the air of a domed stadium, but it 
derives from the air conditioning and it 
does not carry the scent of burning leaves. 
The grass may be greener indoors, but for 
that we have to thank some faceless chemi- 
cal conglomerate, not Pops the ground- 
keeper. And television somehow seems to 
dehumanize the skills of the players; it 
turns them into the A-Team in helmets 
and pads. Only rarely does someone like 
William (“the Refrigerator”) Perry break 
through the defense that technology has 
stacked against emotional involvement. 

There is another, older, better football 
fantasy. It requires that the big game take 
place on the shores of a pond small 
enough so that ordinary people may rea- 
sonably dream of becoming its frog king 
for a day. The altogether agreeable aim of 
The Best of Times and Wildcats is to rean- 
imate this sweetest of sporting fables, in 
which losers are born again as winners at 
the last heroic moment. 

Both scripts are flea flickers. Indeed, 
one can almost imagine The Best of 
Times's production team huddling around 
Writer Shelton as he draws ploys in the 
practice-field dirt with his finger. Hey, 
guys, get this! A dozen years ago, Jack 
Dundee (Robin Williams) drops what 
would have been the game-winning pass 
from Reno Hightower (Kurt Russell), the 
best quarterback in Taft High School his- 
tory. It was more than a ball Jack bob- 
bled. It was the only decent chance Taft 
ever had to beat big, bad Bakersfield 
down the road and restore a sense of pride 
in a town known mainly for plagues of 
mice and seagulls. Reno has passed the 








years customizing vans and trying to for- 
get that an injury on that play cost him his 
chance for an athletic scholarship. Poor 
Jack, the town scapegoat, is never allowed 
to forget. The only cure for his aching ego, 
and Taft’s, is to replay that game. 

Jack’s devious efforts to engineer that 
unlikely event (and stay within the mov- 
ie’s realistic frame) require some fairly 
desperate contrivances. But they alternate 
with grace notes, like a dinner at which 
Jack and Reno attempt to reconcile with 
their estranged wives while following the 
Monday-night football game. Williams’ 
portrayal of a man disheveled but not de- 
feated by history is first-class, and so is 
Russell’s as a man chilled by the fear that 
his legend exceeds the truth. Theirs is a 
matchup worthy of instant replay. 

The conceit of Wildcats is much sim- 
pler and clean lined, dramatically speak- 
ing. Molly McGrath (Goldie Hawn) is the 
daughter of a football coach who has al- 
ways wanted to follow in her father’s foot- 
steps. Sexism being what it is, the only 
shot she has is at an inner-city high school 
whose team has the juvenile authorities 
beaten by no more than half a step. Can 
she weld them into a fighting unit? Can 
their victories create a new school spirit at 
Central? Can she at the same time pro- 
vide a role model for struggling feminists 
everywhere? 

If you have to ask, you are probably 
still wondering if Jack finally found a way 
to redeem himself in The Best of Times. But 
her team is full of genuinely funny fellows, 
Hawn herself is full of spunky charm, and 
Director Ritchie has a light and wayward 
comic touch, so even a hopeless male chau- 
vinist can have a good, instructive time at 
Wildcats. If there are such things as neces- 
sary fairy tales, these movies cheerfully 
provide them. —By Richard Schickel 











Rushes 


F/X 

Neat idea: hire a movie special-effects 
man to fake a Mafia hit. Then when ev- 
eryone thinks the don is dead, you can 
take a little trip with him to his Swiss 
bank vault and share the ill-got gains 
he has sequestered there. The swindlers 
masterminding this game are a pair of 
Justice Department officials working on 
the Witness Security Program. The ma- 
gicmaker they dupe into helping them is 
well played by Bryan Brown, who has 
been handsomely supplied with entertain- 
ingly vengeful “gags” to play on them 
when he discovers how he has been used. 
But the riotous imaginations of Writers 
Robert T. Megginson and Gregory Flee- 
man don’t stop there. They overplot to the 
point of incomprehensibility, and Direc- 
tor Robert Mandel’s staging is often im- 
plausible. F/X is a fast-food movie: easy 
to grab, fun to consume, but loaded with 
empty calories and soon expelled from 
memory. 


LADY JANE 

In 1553 Lady Jane Grey, age 15, was 
crowned Queen of England. Her reign 
lasted an inglorious nine days. She and 
her adolescent consort Guildford Dudley 
were beheaded, martyrs to a failed con- 
spiracy by Protestants to prevent restora- 
tion of a Catholic monarchy. The story of 
Jane and Guildford, as told by Screen- 
writer David Edgar and Director Trevor 
Nunn (the Nicholas Nickleby team), has 
the superficial air of the standard movie 
history lesson: courtiers elegantly whis- 
pering in drafty castle corridors. But they 
have not forgotten that their central fig- 
ures, nicely played by Helena Bonham 
Carter and Cary Elwes, are adolescents, 
full of hot passion for each other and ide- 
alistic schemes for reforming a kingdom 
the grownups have muddled. The result is 
a portrait of a teen queen that is lively, 
ironic and affectionate, and a movie that 
is not so much stodgy as it is subtle. 


9/2 WEEKS 
In for a penny, in for a pound. If for some 
reason you feel compelled to make a mov- | 
ie about a sadomasochistic relationship, 
and you show an attractive young couple 
shopping for a riding crop, then somebody 
better get to use it before the end. As it | 
happens, somebody did before they start- | 
ed editing this picture for an R rating. But 
all that is now playing is the decadent 
décor, some menacing portents and a pair 
of actors (Mickey Rourke and Kim Ba- 
singer) looking for their motivations in 
various chic Manhattan locales. Adrian 
Lyne, late of Flashdance, directed this sil- 
liness, and three writers watched their 
script fall victim to the death of a thou- 
sand cuts. Maybe they should have photo- 
graphed that. u 
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“The Army Reserve trained me in 
electronics, but the surprise 
is what I've learned about people: 


PFC Norman Harjus, Crypto Repair 

“The company I work for sells and services color TVs, VCRs, and stereo systems. I'm in the servicing end of 
it, the electronics repair shop. They hired me because of the training I received in the Army Reserve. It was a school 
where I learned a lot of things nobody else would have taught me. To me, electronics is interesting, fun, hands-on 
kind of work. I even took my car stereo apart and fixed it. True! 

“What I didn’t expect, though, was learning a whole lot about people. About myself, to start with. And 
about the different kinds of people I mix with, my one Reserve weekend a month, and my two weeks annual training 
| also deal with the public every day, customers with problems. To me, 
my situation feels great. And I see good things in my future, too.” ARMY VE. 


Could the Army Reserve add to your skills and your future? BE YOU CAN 3} 
Talk to your local Army Recruiter about it, or call 1-800-USA-ARMY. ALL a 








Books 


The Girl in the Gold Borsalino- 


A WIDER WORLD: PORTRAITS IN AN ADOLESCENCE 
by Kate Simon; Harper & Row; 186 pages; $14.95 


ie ate Simon, best known as the author of 
guidebooks, is one of those rare writers 
who is preternaturally incapable of com- 
posing a dull sentence. Here, for example, 
are the pickings of a random sampling of 
her work. A description of a Canal Street 
flea market from New York Places and 
Pleasures; * Inside, a sizable jungle of loose 
white and tan shoelaces, Dracula banks 
which need batteries for pushing out a pale 
green hand to grasp a coin, among the 
books one volume of an obsolete encyclo- 
pedia and a novel by Clare Boothe 


stile of transient relatives. Simon’s father 
plugs along in the shoe-design business and 
resents the energy and inquisitiveness of 
his wife and oldest daughter. Kate learns 
early that men can be a primary cause of 
pain and guilt 

Simon’s sequel, A Wider World, be- 
gins on the day of her elementary-school 
graduation, a rite of passage that, she re- 
members tartly, called for “light rejoic- 
ing.” Mother buys her a rose; Father gives 
her the withering news that she can go to 





high school for only one year of secretarial 
courses. The 13-year-old’s response intro- 
duces the principal motif of the book, if not 
the dominant theme of her life: “Here I 
stand, hobbled in a sack of doom, deter- 
mined to tear out of it, Knowing that I will.” 
As in Dickens, such pluck and clarity 
of intent are completely captivating. A 
dud in bookkeeping class but an outstand- 
ing English student, Simon manages a 
transfer to an academic high school. Her 
lively essays attract attention. She has 
other notable attributes: blond hair, blue 
eyes, a sensuous mouth and a fortune in 
cheekbones. But even James Monroe 
High is a bit restricting. Foreshadowing 
the future world traveler, she writes, “I 
had no time for step-by-step projects: the 
urgent need was for swift voyages, with 
short stops at many ports of call.” 





Luce.” From Mexico Places and 
Pleasures:*°One young man in an ex- 
quisite hat and beautifully made 
dress keeps circulating among 
American women asking for a 
household job which would include 
cooking, cleaning, dress- and hat- 
making.” And this priceless piece of 
advice from /taly; The Places In Be- 
tween: “One assumes that foreign la- 
dies, English and Americans partic- 
ularly, because they are tremulous, 
neurotic bags of bone reduced by sex- 
ual malnutrition, find all Italians ir- 
resistible. Gentlemen who agree 
with this premise are often to be 
found in hotels during festa times 
when numerous visitors, to-ing and 
fro-ing at odd times, create a nice 
smérgasbord. Don Giovanni prowls 
the hallways, listening to accents and 
watching the sway of buttocks. He 
selects a recipient for his gifts and 
tracks her down to her door. He 
knocks and keeps knocking, asking 
for one small moment, pliss. If you've 
glanced at his wares and found them 
resistible, lock the door and don’t an- 
| swer, In time he will tire of your silly 
intransigence and go on to offer his 
golden moments at another door.” 
Similar bijoux abound in Simon's 
books about England and, of all 
places, the Bronx. The northernmost 
borough of New York City was the 
setting forthe author's childhood, re- 
counted with striking imagery and 
emotional precision in Bronx Primi- 
tive (1982). It too is a sort of travel 
book. A four-year-old Kate and her 
rachitic younger brother are trans- 
ported thousands of miles from Po- | 
land to the U.S. at the end of World 
War I. The girl discovers the Ameri- 
can air to be full of strange odors and 
foreign languages, especially Eng- 
lish. She is part of a typical “Jewish 
immigrant hegira”™: first the densely 
packed tenements of the Lower East | 
Side, later the wide open spacesofthe | 
Bronx, where her household isa turn- 











Kate Simon: a need for swift journeys 


Excerpt 


é We would live heroic sorrows 

and great pleasures as we 
learned them in Shakespeare . . . and 
French novels, as we learned them 
from the daring, tough, begging- 
for-the-knife-in-the-bodice Carmen. 
And there were the lush, toothsome 
Belle Epoque women as intro- 
duced to us by the Goncourts and 
Proust. If not the Odettes, the gallant 
unfortunates . . . of Zola and Dreiser, 
and, closer to our own time, the burn- 
ers of candles at both ends: Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Genevieve r he 
Taggard, Elinor Wylie. 
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New York in the early "30s was 
as wide a world as an adolescent 
could handle. Avant-garde art, radi- 
cal politics and a blend of bourgeois 
habits and bohemian attitudes en- 
couraged theatrical poses. Simon's 
favorite getup is a long gray rain- 
coat, a gold borsalino hat and black 
stockings. At 15 she is a live-in help- 
er for a Greenwich Village derma- 
tologist and his family. The Berg- 
sons appreciate culture with a 
capital K, and the baby-sitter, al- 
ready an amateur anthropologist, 
enjoys watching their games. Avail- 
able evidence suggests that the doc- 
tor was a pretentious cad and an ide- 
al target for Simon’s elegantly 
decapitating style. “He had, or had 
invented,” she writes, “an aristo- 
cratic European background, re- 
plete with ‘von’ relatives, a faint 
‘Continental’ accent that slipped 
when he was angry, forgetting that 
he was connected to a ‘Statspalais’ 
(as he called it) in Vienna.” 

Men who may or may not remind 
Simon of her father tend to become 
trophies, bagged in the act of looking 
foolish. A free-love guru known as 
Jones volunteers to help young Kate 
shed her virginity. She agrees in prin- 
ciple but falls asleep before the sexual 
samaritan finishes an overripe lec- 
ture on fecundity in nature. Simon’s 
frankness is never gratuitous. A de- 
scription of her own mistakes com- 
bines arm’s-length wit with sobering 
historical detail: “My first wasa New 
Jersey abortion, the result of drink- 
ing deeply of synthetic gin and romp- 
ing with an anonymous beauty over 
house roofs and down some stairs or 
other, to roll on the grass in a nearby 
park.” On the procedure itself: “The 
man, whose face looked like soiled 
marzipan, said he was going to give 
me an anesthetic; lie still... This he 
inserted in me, letting loose a flood of 
icy water, the anesthetic whose ef- 
fects lasted a few seconds,” 
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PANIC ISA HUMAN TRAIT. 

















There is certainly more to Simon's ad- 
olescence than this risky business. She 
studies literature at Hunter College, sells 
lipsticks at Woolworth, pastes fake dia- 
monds into junk jewelry, and sits as a de- 
signer’s model. But in posing for her own 
self-portrait, Simon has found a true voca- 
tion. Together, Bronx Primitive and A 
Wider World qualify as a minor Ameri- 


can classic. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
s 

Double Time | 

HAWKSMOOR 

by Peter Ackroyd 


Harper & Row; 217 pages; $16.95 
Ki error, insists the protagonist of this in- 
geniously macabre novel, is the lode- 
stone of the architect's art. It is a bizarre 
aesthetic, but then, Nicholas Dyer is 
hardly your everyday architect. A brood- 
ing protégé of the great Christopher 
Wren’s, he is carrying out a commission 
to design seven new churches in the Lon- 
don of the early 18th century. Despite this 
service to Christianity, Dyer’s true, secret 
faith is satanism. In his crazed vision, 
those seven churches are temples built to 
appease the demons of hell, and he sees to 
it that their stones are washed by the 
blood of human sacrifice. 

Interspersed with this grisly tale, told 
in period prose, alternating chapters of 
the book unfold the somewhat grayer sto- 
ry of a 1980s police superintendent named 
Nicholas Hawksmoor. Another moody 
loner, Hawksmoor is investigating a series 
of murders at various 18th century 
churches, all built by Dyer (of whom he 
has never heard). The superintendent 
plunges into an intuitive pursuit in which 
| he begins to identify with the killer. His 
prime suspect, often glimpsed around the 
churches, is the spectral figure of a dere- 
lict with a knack for drawing. Is it the 
ghost of Dyer? As Hawksmoor closes in, 
his overstrained mind and the novel's par- 
allel narratives dissolve into a mystical 
blur without quite settling the question. 

Unsatisfying as this may be for arm- 
| chair detectives, it preserves the phantas- 
magoric mood essential to Hawksmoor's 
impact. Ackroyd, 36, a versatile English 








Bookends 


OPERA ANECDOTES 
by Ethan Mordden 
Oxford; 267 pages; $16.95 


Every opera fan knows 
how high Tosca bounced, 
when the next swan left 
and what Maria Callas 
thought of Renata Te- 
baldi; disasters, bons mots 
and bitchy remarks seem 
integral to the art. Ethan 


way around backstage (Demented: The 
World of the Opera Diva; The Splendid 
Art of Opera), has gleefully amassed 
hundreds of such anecdotes, exchanges 
and choice bits of opera lore, along with 
some less celebrated stories. “Yet there 
is history here,” he says, “for if many 
of the tales are silly, many others are 
telling.” 

Did you know that Verdi refunded 
most of the expenses of a man who had 
twice traveled to Parma from Reggio to 
see Aida, only to hate it both times, with 
the proviso that he never again attend a 
Verdi premiere? Or that Sir Thomas Bee- 
cham once advised a tenor to sing the last 
scene of La Bohéme on the bed next to 
the dying Mimi? “In that position, my 
dear fellow,” said the redoubtable baron- 
et, “I have performed some of my great- 


| est achievements.” And who can top the 





writer whose biography of TS. Eliot was | 


widely praised two years ago, has a gift for 
historical pastiche. His 18th century is a 
battleground where the rational temper of 
the modern world, championed by Wren, 
contends with the medieval occultism em- 
braced by Dyer. 

The best parts of Hawksmoor are the 
evocations of 18th century London street 
life, with its whores and beggars, its 
hordes of homeless, its “Wilderness of 
dirty rotten Sheds, allways tumbling or ta- 
keing Fire, with winding crooked pas- 
sages, lakes of Mire and rills of stinking 
Mud, as befits the smokey grove of Mo- 
loch.” In the eerie interplay between the 
earlier age and our own, Ackroyd has 
fashioned a fictional architecture that is 
vivid, provocative and as clever as, well, 
the devil. — By Christopher Porterfield 


| 
“t 





advice Richard Tucker once gave Franco 
Corelli, when the golden-calved Italian 
tenor asked the American for the secret 
of his way with Puccini? “To sing it right, 


Franco,” said the former Reuben Ticker, | 


“you have to be Jewish.” You could look 
it up. 


A CRIMINAL COMEDY 
by Julian Symons 
Viking; 220 pages; $14.95 


Rare indeed is the mys- 
tery novelist 
well. Agatha Christie lost 
her sense of humor, Doro- 
thy Sayers her plot out- 
lines, John le Carré his vi- 
tal interest in the genre. 
But at 73, Julian Symons 
has just published perhaps 
his best mystery ever, a fiendish little puz- 
zle that is elegantly written and pitilessly 
observed. 

As he has often done in the past, Sy- 
mons sets his “comedy” in a thriving town 
just outside London, among attractive, 
successful, venal people. This crowd is all 
connected to PC Travel, a partnership be- 
tween mean, porcine Charles Porson and 
charming, handsome Derek Crowley. 
The plot starts out with a littering of 
anonymous letters around town, accusing 
Crowley of an affair with Porson’s pretty 
young wife. There are two clumsy at- 
tempts at murder and then two quite suc- 
cessful ones that occur on a PC tour of 


Mordden, who knows his | 


who ages | 


| a zestful work ofa master still challenging | 
} 


| Operative named Ellis, and now, in a coin- 





| the finale offers many explanations, it 


Venice. If the terrain is familiar to Sy- 
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| affecting story. Several recent books pe- 








| mons, every detail is fresh, right down wo | 


the crisp use of Venice, blessedly free of 
tax write-off color. A Criminal Comedy is 


his craft. 


LIE DOWN WITH LIONS 
by Ken Follett 
Morrow; 333 pages; $18.95 


The main weapon in Ken 
Follett’s arsenal is sur- 
prise. In his past thrillers, 
crescendos occur in such 
unpredictable locales as 
the Mediterranean in the 
60s (Triple) and England 
on the eve of D-day (Eye of 
the Needle). His sixth best 
seller centers on Afghanistan, overrun by 
Soviet troops. It is also invaded by Jane 
Lambert. She has followed her conniving 
French husband, a physician-spy who in- 
forms the Soviets while he tends to the 
needs of wounded Afghans. A year before, 
she had a liaison with an American CIA 


cidence that would shame a Victorian 
novelist, the lovers meet again. No point 
of this isosceles triangle provides a sym- 
pathetic character, and the grim KGB and 
opaque Afghan tribesmen offer little re- 
spite from treachery. All that remains is a 
sense of place, an unrelenting pace and 
the question of who will survive. This time 
it is a close contest between antagonist, 
protagonist and reader. 





THE DEER LEAP 
by Martha Grimes 
Little, Brown; 236 pages; 15.95 


Martha Grimes, ‘an | 
American, has written 
seven very English mys- 
teries, set in plausible vil- 
lages and named for actu- 
al pubs. Having brought 
off the parlor trick of 
feigned Britishness, how- 
ever, she has gradually 
lost sight of the larger purpose: to tell an 


tered out into pointless complications, 
and her tone gradually degenerated from 
unforced humor to strained comic relief. 
In The Deer Leap, Grimes has recouped 
her early charm and energy. 

The central characters of this 
brilliantly interwoven multiple narrative 
are the oddly similar but warring mem- 
bers of a family whose blood bonds are 
concealed. The most mysterious of them 
is an adolescent girl, devoted to ani- 
mals and sternly mistrustful of people; 
her antecedents are shadowy, her stan- 
dards forthright. The novel’s murders 
are motivated equally by greed, fear 
and the family’s poisonous spirit. If 





has few consolations. Faithful to what 
has gone before, its lyrically brutal pas- 
Sages evoke a messy and cruel world in 
which kindness seems to beget nothing 
but peril. a 
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Don’t Say It Again, Sam 


N ewspapers used to be content with printing what they knew. The New York 
Times, which has acres of space to fill, has lately been telling its readers 
what it doesn’t know. It names the news sources it could not reach, to show how 
fairly it covers a story (a check by computer shows that in the past 14 months the 
Times told its readers 101 times that a news source “did not return telephone 
calls”). On occasion the paper also publishes a series of questions about stories in 
the news that it doesn’t know the answer to. Is this to show the reader yes, we 
also thought about that? 

When a prominent New York City politician tried to kill himself just before 
his name came up in a bribery scandal, the Times published a helpful little box of 
unanswered questions, such as where had he spent the previous seven hours, and 
with whom. Sometimes, in a column under the heading “Questions Without An- 
swers,” the Times offers a later updating on “ques- 
tions that defy news reporting, at least for a 
while.” What happened to those five Monets and 
two Renoirs stolen from a Paris museum last Oc- 
tober? Was Vitaly Yurchenko an authentic defec- 
tor who changed his mind, or a double agent? Ex- 
ecutive Editor A.M. Rosenthal considers this 
column “an interesting thing to do.” Too often, 
however, after having raised a question again, the 
Times discovers that there is nothing really new to 
add. Had there been something, the Times pre- 
sumably would have run a story. The trouble with 
this practice is that newspapers are already filled 
with too many unanswered or unanswerable ques- 
tions. They form the most boring part of any 
paper. 

All news, it could be said, is divided into three 
parts. The first, where most of the excitement lies, 
is the unexpected—the earthquake, the coup, the 
riot, the crash, the death of some prominent person. The second is the known 
event heading toward resolution—the forthcoming election, the fate of a bill in 
the legislature, the possibility of a veto—on which the paper provides progress 
reports. 

Finally, there are those unanswered questions that never seem to get set- 
tled and never seem to go away. Their very place names cast a pall—Belfast, 
Beirut, Cyprus—reflecting irreconcilable enmities that have existed for centu- 
ries. In other places around the world, stabilized injustice seems to be slowly 
giving way to whatever will follow. For long periods, this movement may only 
be measurable by the hour hand of history, but journalism feels compelled to 
note every ticktock of the second hand. The reader returns from a month's 
vacation to find Jordan’s King Hussein still fretting over whether to negotiate 
with the Israelis, playing a game of pull me forward—no, pull me back. The 
reader could be away for two years and return to find Yasser Arafat still de- 
bating whether to accept U.N. Security Council Resolution 242 and thus “im- 
plicitly recognize Israel's right to exist.” Editors could save a forest of news- 
print by printing only actual developments, manfully resisting a dogged 
repetition of what is already too familiar about the situation, including what 
is unpredictable. Journalists have their own derisive name for such wordy 
speculations: “thumb-suckers.” 

A similar information overload happens every time a big news story breaks. 
For hours, radio and television repeat what they know (“for those who tuned in 
late”) and raise unanswered questions about the rest; they are joined later by 
newspapers and magazines. They are all doing their competitive best, and much 
is quickly learned by the newsgatherers, but oh, the surfeit of words! 

One of Rosenthal’s illustrious predecessors as editor of a New York newspa- 
per was Horace Greeley of the Tribune, which no longer exists. It was an affecta- 
tion of Greeley’s to pluralize as the English do when a singular word has a plural 
context, as in “the government are concerned.” Once Greeley impatiently cabled 
one of his correspondents, “Are there any news?” Back came the answer: “Sorry, 
not a single new.” That unsung correspondent may only have intended a funny 
reply, but he appears to have had a firm grip on what needs to be reported. 
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Poverty is hunger 
and a little girl 


growing old too fast. 


Elena is barely six. But hunger 


and despair have already left their 
mark on her little face. 


Living in a crowded hut with 


no heat or water, she has only one 
meal a day of thin soup. Through 
our sponsorship plan, Eléna, or a 
child like her, can have a better diet, 
clothes, medical attention, schooling. 


Your help can light up not only 


a little face, but an entire life. 


Pesseeeseeeeeaeeaenm 


Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T2E6, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


0 I wish to sponsor a CO boy, O girl. in 


0 Asia, 0 Latin America, 0 Middle East, 


O Africa, O USA, 0 Greatest Need 

© I will give $18 a month ($216 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year O , the 
first month D. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 

© I can't sponsor, but will help $ 


O Please send me further information 





aM 
ADOMESS 
STATE 


OCk/Money Order OVisa OMaster Card 


AD we TAP DATE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


S. gifts are fully tax ded esis 


Annual femctl Statements are available on request 
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Host Sajak, left, and contestants with the alluring wheel: back to the basics 





_Game Shows Hit the Jackpot 


Led by Wheel of Fortune, the genre is on a roll 











erie White's daily chores on Wheel 
of Fortune could most charitably be 
described as minimal. At the beginning of 
each show, the blond ex-model poses with 
the “fabulous prizes” on display and 
greets Host Pat Sajak with a cheery hello 
Then she takes up her station at the puz- 
zle board, briskly turning over lettered 
tiles and scooting out of the way like the 
ball boy at a tennis match. Yet White has 
become TV’s most improbable cult hero- 
ine. “I’ve gotten tons of fan mail,” she 
marvels. “Love letters, marriage propos- 
als, children being named after me, which 
is quite an honor. Every year on Sept. 4, I 
get a picture of this adorable little 
Vanna.” 

In a world where letter turners be- 
come superstars, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that Wheel of Fortune, an almost com- 
ically unassuming game show, is the 
highest-rated syndicated series in televi- 
sion history. Or that the venerable game- 
show genre has suddenly hit the jackpot 
once again. Following the No. |-rated 
Wheel of Fortune, two more games, Jeop- 


. i 


The thrill of victory on The $1,000,000 Chance of a Lifetime 


ardy! and The New Newlywed Game, cur- 
rently rank in the top five on A.C. Niel- 
sen’s list of the most-watched syndicated 
shows (those sold directly to local stations 
by independent syndicators rather than 
distributed through the networks). In ad- 
dition to the ten games aired weekdays by 
the three networks, at least 15 game 
shows are currently running in syndica- 
tion, and no fewer than 19 new ones have 
been proposed for next fall 

The current crop includes specimens 
of most of the genre's major varieties: big 
merchandise giveaways (Price Is Right), 
sophisticated parlor games spiced with 
celebrities ($/00,000 Pyramid), R-rated 
competitions between couples coaxed into 
revealing embarrassing personal secrets 
(The New Newlywed Game). But most of 
the new hits are an odd throwback to an 
era of simple games and conventional 
contestants. Wheel of Fortune, in which 
players spin a giant wheel to reveal letters 
in a hidden phrase, is a variation on the 
old word game Hangman. At least three 
current imitators feature similar fill-in- 


Trebek steers the action on 








| show contestants are, as al- 


the-blank word games. A number of other 
shows depend on question-answer quiz- 
zes, exemplified by the challenging Jeop- 
ardy!, now a success in syndication after 
two earlier versions aired on NBC 

It is back-to-the-basics television. 
“Rules just clutter up the game and con- 
fuse people,” says Alex Trebek, the host 
and producer of Jeopardy!“ People should 
be able to understand the show in the first 
half-hour, even if it’s their first time 
watching.” That may help explain why 
the same shows keep reappearing. Pass- 
word has resurfaced as Super Password, 
and among the retreads planned for next 
fall are The New Hollywood Squares and 
We Love the Dating Game. Death is only a 
temporary state in game-show heaven 
Dan Enright, producer of Tic Tac Dough 
and The Joker's Wild, plans to retire his 
two aging shows at the end 
of this season but is not 
taking it as a defeat. “They 
are two perennials,” he 
says. “I'll just rest them a 
while and bring them back 
in a few years.” 

Little is likely to 
change in the meantime; 
little ever does. Game- 


KINGWORLD 


ways, relentlessly peppy; 
bedroom sets and trips to 
Bermuda still bring squeals 
of ecstasy; hosts are still ge- 
nial, well manicured and 
almost exclusively white 
males, Sets have, however, 
grown more lavish over the 
years, and cash prizes have 
mounted. The $/,000,000 
Chance of a Lifetime, 
which debuted last month, is so proud of 
offering “the biggest prize in television 
history” that it displays the cash in bun- 
dies stacked on a pedestal at center stage 
The next twist in TV games may be 
home-audience involvement. Two new 
shows planned for next season, Banko 
and WinAmerica Sweepstakes, will offer 
big cash prizes to viewers who play along 
at home with game cards to be distributed 
nationwide. The innovation could catch 
on, though the game-show community is 


1: challenging questions 


Earned 5 © seer 


Vanna White 








Couples on 











wary. “You don’t buy audiences with 
huge amounts of giveaway money,” con- 
tends Mark Goodson, producer of such 
classics as To Tell the Truth and Pass- 
word. Chuck Barris, who has made a for- 
tune as creator of such shows as The Dat- 
ing Game and The Gong Show, is not so 
sure. “Two-way involvement may be a 
| way we could go in the future,” he says. 
| “Ill be in St. Tropez mulling it over.” 

While there, he might also mull the 
| phenomenal success of Wheel of Fortune. 
A fixture on NBC’s morning schedule 
since 1975, Wheel was on the verge of 
cancellation in 1982, when a small distri- 
bution company named King World de- 
cided to create a night-time syndicated 
version. The show (now seen twice each 
weekday in most cities, in both network 
| and syndicated editions) soon became a 
major hit, and this season generated $70 
million in gross revenues. “If Wheel con- 
tinues to hang in there,” says King World 
Chairman Roger King, “it will do better 
business than Star Wars.” 

What accounts for its amazing popular- 
ity? Partly it is the elementary but engaging 
word game (many puzzles are devised per- 
sonally by Creator Merv Griffin, who also 
wrote the show's theme music), partly the 
hypnotic allure of the wheel itself. It may 
also be a function of Host Sajak, whose low- 
key, faintly ironic style is a welcome break 
| from most game-show gush. “As a game- 
show host, there’s always the temptation to 
doa parody ofone, todoa rapid-fire delivery 
and smile a little more,” says Sajak, 39, who 
was a weatherman for KNBC in Los Angeles 
before hopping aboard Wheel in late 1981. 
“But that’s not my style.” 





hen there is White, “part of the mys- 
tery of the show,” as Sajak sees it. A 
| native of North Myrtle Beach, S.C., she 
| drove to Hollywood in a U-Haul in 1980, 
landed a couple of movie bit roles, and 
was hired as Wheel’s tile-turning hostess 
in 1982. “Turning letters isn’t a hard job,” 
admits White, 29. “But you do have to use 
your peripheral vision and listen to every- 
thing.” White is quite proud of her perfor- 
mance: “I've never turned over a wrong 
tile.” Indeed, her only major gaffe was the 
time she tripped and fell off the platform 
behind a contestant’s new Mustang. “I 
wasn't hurt,” she recalls, “but my ego was 
bruised.” By Richard Zoglin. Reported by 

| Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles 
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Music 





The Soul of a New Machine 





Pierre Boulez returns to the U.S., bringing a bold major work 


Pir Boulez used to be the stormy pe- 
trel of contemporary music. As a 
youthful radical, he booed Stravinsky for 
what he viewed as a failure of nerve; he 
has called for the demolition of the 


world’s opera houses and denounced in- | 


stitutions like Lincoln Center as cultural 
supermarkets. Later, as conductor of both 
the New York Philharmonic and Lon- 
don’s BBC Symphony Orchestra, he dis- 
comfited audiences by aggressively cham- 
pioning difficult new music. Ten years 
ago he stood the staid Wagner shrine of 
Bayreuth on its ear with a daring produc- 
tion of The Ring of the Nibelung. 
In 1976 he took over officially 
as head of an experimental! music 
laboratory at the Pompidou Center 
in Paris known acronymically as 
IRCAM. He has kept a low profile 
since, shunning most conducting 
invitations in order to compose in 
his electronic studio. Has the for- 
mer enfant terrible, now 60, mel- 
lowed? Or does his modernist 
flame burn as brightly as ever? 
American listeners have a 
chance to judge for themselves. 
Last week in Los Angeles, Boulez 
| and his crack new-music group, 
| the Ensemble InterContemporain, 
| began a five-city U.S. tour, bring- 
ing with them a visionary 45- 
minute marriage of live performers 
| and computers called Répons (re- 
sponse). It is the first major work 
by Boulez since 1974, and Répons 
has propelled him back where he 
belongs: at the center of music’s 
| creative storm. 
Once a dedicated foe of the 


In other words, Boulez is a pragmatist. 
| At the Philharmonic, he gradually broad- 
| ened his repertoire to include a variety of 
musical styles; in opera the would-be dy- 
namiter turned out to be an effective 
Wagnerian. At his brainchild, IRCAM, 
Boulez’s fellow composers have great sty- 
listic latitude. “I cannot make my person- 
al taste the main criterion,” he says. “I am 
more tolerant than my reputation.” 

It is easy to believe him, for in person 
Boulez is affable and charming. Of aver- 
age height, balding, with a pleasant Gallic 
face, he could pass for a friendly greengro- 





The maestro rehearses the ensemble at the UCLA campus 








sound dense and abstruse at first ac- 
quaintance, yet, like the notion that Bou- 
lez is unfeeling, this too is a misper- 
ception. Forbidding though his music un- 
deniably can be, it amply repays careful, 
open-minded listening, gradually reveal- 
ing its sweep and surge. 

Répons is a good illustration. Musical- 
ly and technologically, it is Boulez’s most 
ambitious, unorthodox undertaking to 
date. In a large gymnasium (the Los An- 
geles performances were at the John 
Wooden Center on the UCLA campus), a 
centrally located small orchestra of 24 is 
surrounded by six soloists scattered 
around the room, performing at various 
times on amplified xylophone, vibra- 
phone, cimbalom, harp, celesta, electric 
organ, two pianos and percussion. The 
sounds are fed into a bank of computer- 
synthesizers, which alter and 
transform them according to a pre- 
determined program and project 
them out again through loudspeak- 
ers hung over and around the audi- 
ence. The drama lies in the con- 
frontation between the acoustic 
and the amplified instruments. 
Ghostly trills float above rumbling 
repeated figures, brasses punch out 
long discordant lines, and the 
shimmering whoosh of woodwinds 
fills the air. Répons is a journey 
into the soul of the 20th century, a 
harsh but exhilarating blend of 
music and machine. Its only flaw is 
that it does not go far enough. In 
1981, when Boulez premiered the 
first 18 minutes of the work, the 
technology was still largely un- 
tried. What Répons needs now is to 
live up even better to its name, to 
offer a greater, freer and more ap- 
parent interplay among conductor, 
performers and computers. Char- 
acteristically, Boulez intends to 
keep adding to the piece, so per- 
haps that will happen in the next 
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French cultural establishment, 
| Boulez has become his country’s 
| unofficial musical czar. Such is his 
clout that the Institut de Recherche et 
Coordination Acoustique/Musique com- 
mands a disproportionate share of the 
money that the French government 
spends on music. Boulez has influenced 
the design of the flexibly configured con- 
cert hall at the Cité de la Musique, La Vil- 
lette, which will become the new site of the 
Paris Conservatory of Music in 1989. He is 
also vice president of the board of the new 
Opéra Bastille, which will become the 
home of the Paris Opéra the same year. 
There will be two theaters in the complex, 
a 2,700-seat facility for grand opera and a 
variable 600-to-1,300-seat theater for ear- 
ly operas and experimental works, Bou- 
lez’s presence is likely to ensure a place for 
contemporary music on the Opera’s roster, 
but he is quick to deny any further ambi- 
tions. “I am simply helping this new insti- 
tution to be born,” he says 
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Ghostly floating trills, a shimmering whoosh of woodwinds. 


cer in his native Loire region. Yet 
throughout his career, his work has often 
been criticized for what some perceive as 
a fundamental coldness. Boulez resents 
the charge and defends his musicianship. 
Recalling the hostile reception he met 
from the fiercely proprietary Bayreuth 
musicians before his first Ring, he notes, 
“When you are attached to contemporary 
music, immediately they suppose you 
don’t know the classic repertoire. But I 


think I can study a score very well,solam | 


not really inferior to people who have 
played the music 500 times.” 

Boulez’s music, derived from the 
twelve-tone system of Arnold Schoen- 
berg, is devoid of conventional melodies 
and harmonies. Instead it is made up of 
bursts of tones that are combined into 
seemingly cacophonous passages, which 
tax both the ear and the mind. It can 











installment, scheduled for a Lon- 
don premiere in 1988. 

Fittingly, Boulez’s tour will end in 
New York, where he will be reunited with 
his old orchestra. That program is vintage | 
Boulez: Stravinsky, Debussy (the obscure, 
elusive Jeux), and a work of his own, Jm- 
provisations sur Mallarmé, I, II, and II]. 
The conductor’s six seasons in Manhattan 
were not, on the whole, happy ones. “My 
life would have been simplified by a more 
positive response,” he observes dryly. But 
he is likely to find a more receptive climate 
for his ideas now. Today’s audience has 
been exposed to a range of idioms from se- 
rialism to minimalism, Boulez’s highly 
conceptualized brand of musicmaking can 
now be seen as another alternative. No- 
body talks about blowing up opera houses 
anymore; instead, peaceful coexistence 
reigns. If Boulez has grown, so, fortunate- 
ly, has the rest of the musical world. Wel- 
come back, Pierre. — By Michael Walsh | 
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Art 


Obliquely Addressing Nature 


In New York, Terry Winters’ stimulating one-man show 


mong the few respectable things in 

that stew of American vanguard 
kitsch, the 1985 Whitney Biennial, was a 
large painting by a 36-year-old artist 
named Terry Winters. Done in a thick, 
ocherous impasto, which produced a 
paint surface that looked both lavish and 
summarily abbreviated, the image sug- 
gested (of all unlikely things) mush- 
rooms: swollen glands like morels, 
crinkled and cellular, standing up in 
ranks like an array of mysterious 
brown balloons. It was odd to find 
any painting in such a show that ad- 
dressed itself—however obliquely or 
eccentrically—to nature. But its rela- 
tion to nature did not look simple. 
The painting was no botanical illus- 
tration. It was full of pictorial feeling 
| and seemed only part factual, with 

the studied ineloquence, the refusal 
to graba viewer's lapels, that one gets 
| in Jasper Johns or Cy Twombly. Its 
drawing was casual, but intelligently 
so. It used botany obscurely, for some 
ulterior end—but what? And did it 
look better than it was for being sur- 
i rounded by trash? To test that, one 
had to wait for a full show. That ex- 
hibit is now on view, at SoHo’s Son- 
nabend Gallery, through February. 
And it confirms the feeling that Win- 
ters, in a New York City art scene de- 
pleted and numbed by the hangover 
from the early '80s, is one of the truly 
serious artists of his generation. 

His “subjects” are small, mute 
structures with no minds of their 
own—not animals or people but 
seedpods, spores, pollen, sprouts, 
twigs, pupae, the embryonic scrib- 
blings of cellular life learning to write 
its name. One painting, Jnsecta, 1985, 
is full of chrysalises, cockchafers and 
stag beetles, with a red cicada clinging toa 
scrubby patch of blue ground. Another, 
Pitch Lake, 1985, has an array of spore 
clusters creeping, with phallic intent, 
across a sticky-looking field of bitumen. 
Some of the images are quite recognizable 
(there are clams, for instance, and bean 
sprouts), while others have the sketchy 
look of genetic diagrams. 

Winters, of course, is by no means the 
first 20th century artist to get interested in 
minor life-forms that need a microscope, 
or at least a magnifying glass, to reveal 
themselves. One thinks of the buds and 
pods that crop up in Paul Klee’s watercol- 
ors, some of which are fanciful illumina- 
tions of Goethe’s ideas about the Urp- 
flanze, or “primal plant”; or of the 
extraordinary images of tiny natural struc- 
tures taken in the 1920s by photographers 
like Karl Blossfeldt, in which a seedcase 
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can rear up like a Gothic tower, suggesting 
all manner of analogies to architecture. 
But Winters’ paintings evoke this quintes- 
sentially Romantic idea of the very small 
as metaphor of the very large without be- 
ing very explicit about it. The paint surface 
is too rough for that: heavily worked over, 
it is long on touch but short on info. At the 





Insecta, 1985, above and below language 
Suggesting all manner of analogies to architecture. 


same time, its muddy strength has little of 


the impetuous fervor of recent neo- 
expressionist painting. It is crusty and 
rather stolid. So what is going on? 
Winters thinks of the thick paint as 
“one of the tools and devices associated 
with expressionism”—but no 
more than that. He objects to 
being tagged as a neoexpres- 
sionist. “Whatever else it is 
about,” he insists, “my work is 
not about the self. I want to 
get at something outside my- 
self; one gets sick of looking 
at indulgent expressionist pic- 
tures that suck all the air out 
of the room.” He prefers to 
think of his paintings as “dia- 
grams that describe the way 
the world works,” but one has 
to take this with a grain of 





Terry Winters 





salt. Actually, they come as much from 
minimal abstraction as from botany. The 
first time Winters painted a microscopic 
object was in 1980, when, seeking to re- 
lieve the monotony of a field of abstract 
color, he had painted in homage to Brice 
Marden, he decided to put in a diagram of 
the crystalline structure of the pigment, 
the form of the mineral out of which the 
surface was made; paint describing itself. 
He knew about pigment minerals because 
he ground his own colors. From then on 
he gradually put together an archive of 
crystals and plant forms, and it colonized 
his paintings. 

The resulting images are like 
windows into a distinctly shaped 
but largely unrecognizable world. 
They have more than a little in 
common with surrealism; one thinks 
of the Pandora’s box of little invol- 
untary creatures, buzzing and defe- 
cating and copulating, that Joan 
Miro opened in the 1920s. And like 
those dreambugs, Winters’ fungi 
and spores have a distinctly human 
air. In their aggregation, they refer 
to social structures: hives, crowds, 
nests, colonies. They suggest hierar- 
chies and sometimes conflict. But all 
this is decidedly muffled, submerged 
so far in the paint that it hardly 
works as allegory. Winters does not 
want to make his images specific: “I 
want them to trigger multiple read- 
ings, so that they somehow function 
above and below language, not ex- 
actly on the line.” But some of his ti- 
tles, like Dystopia (the reverse of 
Utopia: a failed society), 1985, leave 
no doubt that rumination on the hu- 
man order is meant. 

Above all, Winters’ paintings 
are not illustrations, either of things 
or states of mind. They are rather 
too indefinite and physically aggres- 
sive for that. The heavy paint erodes 
the form; it is the foe of exact mor- 
phology, and it works against clear, 
taxonomic definition. This builds a 
layer of frustration into the image: it 
seems perverse to take objects that are 
only, or mainly, of scientific interest and 
handle them in a way so calculated to 
frustrate scientific curiosity. The dandy’s 
thumbprint lies lightly on this show, a 
sign that both Johns and Mar- 
cel Duchamp have been there 
before, one with his puzzling 
equivocations between things 
painted and things named, 
the other with his mock- 
scientific glosses. But this 
is no bad paternity for an art- 
ist to have, and the slightly 
skittish intelligence of Win- 
ters’ paintings is bound to ap- 
peal to those sated (as who is 
not?) by routine parades of 
gut sincerity and pantomime 
anguish. —By Robert Hughes 
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National Handwriting Day passed last month without pa- 
rades. But the occasion may deserve to be celebrated, belatedly, 
with an updating of a part of The Wind in the Willows, a new 
chapter in the life of Toad of Toad Hall: 


oad gave up pen and pencil years ago, when he discovered the 

Smith-Corona manual portable typewriter. Toad loved his 
Smith-Corona. He played upon it like a flamboyant pianist. Now 
he massaged the keyboard tenderly through a quiet phrase, now 
he banged it operatically, thundering along to the chinging bell at 
the end of the line, where his leftarm would abruptly fire into mid- 
air with a flourish and fling home the carriage return. 

If Toad ever put pen to paper, it was reluctantly, to scribble in 
the margin of a college textbook (“Hmmmmm” or “Sez who?” or 
“Ha!”), or to write a check. Over the years, Toad’s handwriting atro- 
phied, until it was almost illegible. Who 
cared? Sonatas of language, sympho- 
nies, flowed from the Smith-Corona. 

At length, Toad moved on to an 
electric model, an IBM Selectric, and 
grew more rapturous still. Toad said 
the machine was like a small private 
printing press: the thoughts shot from 
his brain through his fingers and di- 
rectly into flawless print. 

Then one winter afternoon, Toad 
came upon the marvel that changed 
his life forever. Toad found the word 
processor. It was to his Selectric as a 
Ferrari to a gypsy’s cart. Toad now 
thought that his old writing machines 
were clattering relics of the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Toad processed words like a de- 
mon. His fingers flew across the keys, 
and the words arrayed themselves on a 
magic screen before him. Here was a 
miracle that imitated the very motions of his brain, that teleported 
paragraphs here and there—no, there/—as quickly as a mind flick- 
ing through alternatives. Prose with the speed of light, and lighter 
than air! Toad could lift 10 Ibs. of verbiage, at a whim, from his first 
page and transport it to the last, and then (hmmm), back again. 

A happy life, until one day, Toad, when riding his bicycle in 
the park, took a disastrous spill. Left thumb broken, arm turned to 
fossil in a cast, out of which his fingers twiddled uselessly, Toad 
| faced the future. He tried one-handing his word processor, his 
hand jerking over the keyboard like a chicken in a barnyard. 

It was no use. There is no going back in pleasure. “Bother!” 
said Toad. He picked upa No. | Eberhard Faber pencil. He eyed it 
with the despair of a suddenly toothless gourmand confronting a 
life of strained carrots and peas. He found a schoolboy’s lined 
notebook and started to write. 

The words came haltingly, in misshapen clusters. Toad’s fin- 
gers lunged and jabbed and oversteered. When he paused to re- 
read a sentence, he found that he could not decipher it. The lan- 
guage came out Etruscan. 

Yet Toad perforce persisted. It had been years since he had 
formally and respectfully addressed blank paper with only pen or 
pencil in hand. He felt unarmed, vulnerable. He thought of final 
exams long years ago—the fields of rustling blue-book pages, the 
universal low, frantic scratching of pens, the smell of sour colle- 
giate anguish. 

Toad drove his pencil onward. Grudgingly, he thought, This is 
rather interesting. His handwriting, spasmodic at first, began to 
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Essay 


Scribble, Scribble, Eh, Mr. Toad? 


settle after a time into rhythmic, regular strokes, growing strong- 
er, like an oarsman on a long haul. 

Words come differently this way, thought Toad. To write a 
word is to make a thought an object. A thought flying around like 
electrons in the atmosphere of the brain suddenly coalesces into 
an object on the page (or computer screen). But when written in 
longhand, the word is a differently and more personally styled 
object than when it is arrayed in linear file, each R like every 
other R. It is not an art form, God knows, in Toad script, not Japa- 
nese calligraphy. Printed (typed) words march in uniform, stan- 
dardized, cloned shapes done by assembly line. But now, thought 
Toad, as I write this down in pencil, the words look like ragtag 
militia, irregulars shambling across the page, out of step, slovenly 
but distinctive. 

Toad reflected. What he saw on the penciled page was him- 
self, all right, not just the content of the 
words but the physical shape and flow 
of thought. Some writers do not like to 
see so much of themselves on the page 
and prefer to objectify the words 
through a writing machine. Toad fora 
moment accused himself of sentimen- 
talizing handwriting, as if it were 
home-baked bread or hand-cranked 
ice cream. He accused himself oferect- 
ing a cathedral of enthusiasm around 
his handicap. 

At length Toad could see his own 
changes of mood in the handwriting. 
He could read haste when he had hur- 
ried. He thought that handwriting 
would make a fine lie-detector test, ora 
foolproof drunkometer. Handwriting 
is civilization’s casual encephalogram. 

Writing in longhand does change 
one’s style, Toad came to believe, a 
subtle change, of pace, of rhythm. Sen- 
tences in longhand seemed to take on some of the sinuosities of 
script. As he read his pages, Toad considered: The whole toad is 
captured here. L écriture, c'est (homme (Handwriting is the 
man). Or: L écriture c est le crapaud (Handwriting is the toad). 
Whatcollectors pay for is the great writer's manuscript, the relic of 
his actual touch, like a saint's bone or lock of hair. What will we 
pay in future years for a great writer’s computer printouts? All the 
evidence of his emendations, his confusions and moods, will have 
vanished into hyperspace, shot there by the Delete key. 

Toad found himself seduced, in love, scribbling away in the 
transports of a new passion. Toad was always a fanatic, of course, 
an absolutist. He bought the fanciest fountain pen. His word pro- 
cessor went first into a corner, then into a closet with the old IBM. 

Toad thought of Henry James. For decades, James wandered 
Europeand the U.S., staying in hotels or in friends’ houses. He was 
completely mobile. He needed only penand paper to write his usu- 
al six hours a day. Then in middle age, he got writer’s cramp. He 
bought a typewriter, and, of course, needed a servant to operate 
the thing. So now James was more and more confined to his home 
in Sussex, pacing the room, dictating to the typist and the clacking 
machine. James became a prisoner of progress. 

Toad, liberated, bounded off in the other direction. Light 
of heart, he took to the open road, encumbered by nothing heavier 
than a notebook and a pen. Pausing on a hilltop now and then, 
he wrote long letters to Ratty and Mole, and folded them into 
the shape of paper airplanes, and sent them sailing off on the 
breeze. —By Lance Morrow 
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Let's get it together... buckle up. 
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Causes Lung Cancer, Heart Disease, 
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